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T should be observed that the following account does not profess 
to give more than a general review of the most important 
materials contained in the museums. A thorough treatment of the 
subject would far exceed the limits of this paper ; and the time for 
such has not yet come. The work necessary to pave the way for this 
is in most respects wanting ; and the objects themselves are not all 
as yet open to inspection. As the reader has already seen, several 
of the most important museums are still in a state of transition, 
portions of the collections being only temporarily arranged, or 
wholly packed away. A general description therefore is all that 
can be given ; but this will not, we hope, be without interest at the 
‘present moment. The museums have made such vigorous and 
rapid growth, and their publications are so few, that.even specialists 
as a rule know but little of foreign museums, This checks co-¢ 
tion, desirable alike for scientific and practical reasons, and the man 


who wishes to pursue some special study is often in doubt where to 
¥ 
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find his material. In what follows all will not be treated with the 
same fulness of detail. Those groups which are well known and re- 
presented in most of the great museums will be passed over with a 
few remarks and references ; while those collections which are novel 
or unique demand a more thorough consideration. 















I, 
AMERICA. 








In spite of the active communications maintained with America 
during recent centuries, a few Mexican antiquities were almost the 
only ethnographic objects from America, that had strayed to Europe 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century. The expeditions of 
Humboldt, Spix and Martius, Schomburgk, etc., brought home 
minor collections from several regions. Excepting these and a few 
private collections, the material was in general very scanty until 
the new harvesting began. Consequently all the groups of peoples 
are not equally well represented. Circumstances have not always 
been favourable to collections. Many peoples, long subject to the 
influence of Europeans, have become unproductive; and where they 
have left no monuments, or the earth has closed over their remains, 
materials are not particularly plentiful. But in the case of a few 
groups, by good luck collections have been made at the last 
moment, just as they were in danger of being swallowed up by 
European civilisation. The peoples also who have still preserved 
their original state have contributed largely. A few museums pos- 
sess the main bulk of the materials, while many have nothing of 
importance from America. 





















1. THE POLAR LANDS. 





Excepting in Denmark, the EASTERN and to some extent the 
CENTRAL ESKIMOS are very poorly represented. A little group of 
objects from the latter is preserved in the British Museum. But in 
this, as in other great: museums, there are only a few articles from 
Greenland. The museum of Copenhagen alone possesses rich 
materials from this the greatest of Denmark’s Colonies. The first 
place is due to the splendid collection from the East Coast OF GREEN- 
LAND, which Captain Holm brought back from his expedition in 
1388-85. It is not merely unique of its kind, but altogether the 
best in the museum, undertaken with great care and a full under- 
standing of what a Danish museum should have to show from Green- 
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land. Captain Holm did not confine himself to the illustration of 
the life of the Greenlanders by a more or less casual selection of their 
products: by systematic collecting in a single locality, Angmagsalik 
(654° N.), he gathered together a mass of material, which gives a 
complete and exhaustive representation of the east coast population . 
and their mode of life. The chief interest of the collection is that 
it illustrates a region hitherto almost unknown. Previously 
there had been nothing but a small group of objects, partly from 
Graah’s travels;** yet even this was enough to show that there was 
a difference between the east and west coasts. This comes out 
more clearly in the new complete collection. Along with the 
general similarity of life and circumstances called forth by the con- 
ditions of nature, there are certain well-marked peculiarities in 
the products, which are not unimportant. The life of the dwellers 
on the east coast has been isolated, cut off from the colonies, ex- 
cept for a few occasional visits.. They have therefore preserved 
their peculiarities to a greater degree and longer than the people of 
the west. To this day they live in a sort of Stone Age-——acquainted 
indeed with iron, but possessing very little of it. Notwithstanding, 
they have developed, comparatively speaking, great artistic skill, 
shown especially in neat inlaid bone-work, and carved figures, in 
which the distinctive characteristics of various animals are well hit 
off. It is matter for rejoicing that the opportunity offered by the 
exploration of the east coast for collecting ethnographical objects 
was so admirably used. A collection like that from East Greenland 
it would perhaps be difficult hereafter to get together. For, quite 
apart from the difficulties of penetrating to such distant regions, 
‘the East Greenlanders will undoubtedly go the way of all other 
primitive peoples. Much of the native originality will be lost as 
soon as the connexion with Europeans has once been formed, and 
roused a stronger desire to own the fascinating novelties. With 
Capt. Holm’s report these precious materials will soon be published. 
The comprehensive collections in the museum of Copenhagen 
‘from the WEST COAST OF GREENLAND were gradually brought to- 
gether during a number of years, chiefly by Danish officials and 
scientific explorers. Valuable as are the materials, they cannot 
compare in interest with the East Greenland collection. They have 
not been gathered in on the same systematic principles ; and, more- 
over, European influences on the west have to a great extent 
changed the life of the inhabitants. Efforts are now being made 
as far as possible, to fill up deficiencies, as it rests with Denmark to 
21 In 1828-31. 
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exhibit Greenland fully and exhaustively. No other state has 
access for purposes of collecting; and Greenland is in quite a 
special sense the colony of Denmark. 

In illustration of the earlier state of culture in Greenland, be- 
fore communications were opened with the Scandinavian countries, 
the museum possesses a very rich and interesting collection gathered 
in explorations of graves and ruins of houses. Here we see the 
population of the west coast on the same level as those of the east 
coast in our own days, having nothing but stone, bone, and wood, 
to make utensils of, but employing much the same sia to 
satisfy the wants of life, as are still in use. 

. The other group of Eskimos, the WESTERN INNUIT, along Be- 
ring Straits and the great Ocean, were formerly poorly represented 
in museums. Accordingly, when Capt.Jakobsen was commissioned in 
1882 to make ethnological collections on the north-west coast of 
Ameriza for the Berlin Museum, it was also his task, as far as possible, 
to penetrate to this remote people. He succeeded ; and the unusually 
rich collections he brought home, embrace all the Eskimo races from 
Kotzebue Sound to Bristol Bay. The TsCHUGATSCHES in Prince 
William Sound, the INGALIK peoples, and the natives of UNALASKA 
are also very fully represented. 

Although the Eskimos are scattered over so vast a territory as 
the whole north-west coast of America from Greenland to Bering 
Straits, yet more than any other people they have remained uni- 
form in degree of culture. Nature has everywhere imposed the 
same mode, the same forms of life, and the same circle of ideas, 
In general, we find the same kayaks and implements of the chase, 
the same dress and utensils, in short, the same outfit among the 
WESTERN INNUIT, as in Labrador and Greenland. Varieties among 
the several tribes along the Bering Sea are comparatively slight. 
In development they stand on much the same level as the West- 
landers in Greenland, previous to intercourse with Denmark—atill 
in an Age of Stone. Among the northern races jade is used to a 
large extent for edged tools, and bone takes the place of wood 
whenever possible, Among the more southern peoples, in Norton 
Sound and Bristol Bay, schist and a heavy grey kind of stone 
are used, instead of jade, for implements of the chase, while wood 
is here so plentiful, that it is used for all ordinary utensils. Bone, 
however, still plays a considerable part, especially for ornaments, 
either inlaid in wood, as among the EASTERN INNUIT, or for carving, 
which fills up a great deal of the Eskimos’ spare time. The Be- 
ring peoples have developed this primitive sculpture to a higher 
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degree than their kinsmen, and the collection in the Berlin Museum 
contains a large series of characteristic small figures and groups, 
and the curious pipes and drills, the surfacesof which are covered with 
pictures of daily life at home and in the field, executed with no 
slight elegance and skill. 

These Bering tribes have in some respects been influenced by 
neighbouring Indians. This we see in a series of peculiar wood- 
work, the lid inlaid with a kind of snail (pachysoma gibbroswm), 
but particularly in the use of masks at dances and Shaman per- 
formances, so universal among the Indians of the north-west coast, 
but not found among any other groups of Eskimos. 

The masks are however very different from those of the Indians, 
and adapted to the Eskimo mode of thought. As a rule they are 
flat, and represent more or less distorted human features. Often 
they are put together in the most extraordinary manner. But they 
are neither so well carved nor so full of character as those of the 
Indians. Great differences of type appear to exist between the 
northern and the southern tribes. The latter produce the grotesque 
fantastic forms ; while the masks are simpler in Kotzebue Sound 
and on the Diomedes Islands, where they are mere representations 
of faces. Unfortunately the meaning of only a very few is yet 
understood, and the explanations we have of the several types 
must be accepted with great caution. But in any case it is clear 
that the great mass of them, like those of the Indians, express myth- 
ical conceptions, and represent beings that play a part in the 
sagas of the people. 


2. THe Nortuo-West Coast. 


From the days of Cook and Langsdorff till quite recently the 
North-West Coast of America has often been visited by European — 
travellers. But until a few years ago museums contained but few 
specimens to illustrate the peculiar development which has taken 
place among the Indians of this region. The collections of Krause, 
and especially Jakobsen’s, on this coast, had brought a very com- 
prehensive mass of specimens to Europe. The results of Jakobsen’s 
expedition, undertaken for the “ Hilfskomité,” or Committee of 
Assistance, in Berlin, are displayed in the MuszuM FUR VOLKER- 
KUNDE. Both in richness and careful choice of specimens, this 
collection is of the greatest importance for a knowledge of the 

22 Amerikas Nordwestkiiste ; Neue Folge, Tab. i,-v. 
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people of the North-West Coast. The southern tribes are most 
completely represented, especially the Harpas, QUAKUTL, and WEST 
VANCOUVER peoples ; the more northern races less fully, Jakobsen’s 
expedition not having reached the THLINKITs. But as regards this 
group, his collection is supplemented by Krause’s, in Bremen and 
Hamburg. In what follows we shall mention a few of the chief 
features, but refer the reader for fuller information to the magnifi- 
cent illustrated work issued by the General Board of Management 
of the Berlin Museum. 

The whole North-West Coast is now acquainted with iron. 
Whether the Indians knew of this metal before the coming of 
Europeans is matter for doubt. On the other hand, copper appears 
to have been known, at least among the more northern tribes, who 
used it for their peculiar weapons, which are now forged of iron. 
The lively intercourse which existed between the tribes renders it 
probable that the more southern too were once acquainted with 
metal. Copper is now brought south by traders from the 
Copper river, not as a raw material for manufacture, but as a 
precious metal. It is made into plates of a special form, decorated 
with peculiar faces and Totem marks; and in this form it serves 
as a measure of wealth. Among the Haidas wealth is estimated by 
the number and size of the copper plates a man owns, and the sums 
paid for them (from 200 to 500 dollars) show clearly what a high 
value is set on this dead capital. No wonder that the happy owner 
of such grandeur used to have them paraded before him, to exalt 
his dignity, and had the number of them carved upon his grave, as 
a record for posterity. But metal was not used to any great ex- 
tent for practical purposes before the colonists came. On the other 
hand, a large series of stone objects in Jakobsen’s collection shows 
that there was a time when stone (with the bones vf whales and 
wood), was the only material used on the North-West Coast for 
implements and weapons. The Indians, however, could not ap- 
parently manage to shape hard stone into implements so well as 
light schist, wood, or bone. There is a striking want of variety 
and shapeliness in all the forms: always the same clumsy stone 
axe—an extremely imperfect and ponderous tool. <A few speci- 
mens are an exception ; and these have remained in use down to 
our own times. But the common stone implements have long gone 
out of use, and are looked upon by the Indians themselves as great 
rarities, The clumsy blunt axe of stone has yielded to the sharp 

23 Amerikas Nordwestkiiste; neueste Ergebnisse ethnologischer Reisen. 
Berlin, 1883. 
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European iron hatchet, set in a bent shaft, which makes an excellent 
edge-tool, and is, with the knife, their most useful implement. 

The manufactures of the Indians show considerable develop- 
ment in many directions. Jakobsen has collected unusually rich 
specimens, which are all the more interesting, as probably such a 
collection can never again be formed. On the West Coast also, inter- 
course with Europeans has caused the native industries to decay, 
and good specimens are becoming more and more scarce. 

Cedar plays a large part in their manufactures, having among 
the Indians much the same importance as the cocoa-palm for 
many of the South Sea peoples. “From the cedar tree the Indian 
makes his house, and the shaft of his weapon, his canoe, and his 
artistically carved dancing-masks, his boxes, rattles and paddles; with 
the wood he feeds his fire; the bast he plaits into artistic mats, 
blankets, baskets, and vessels ; in cedar-bast his papoose is ewaddled, 
when lying in the cradle; of the same substance many of the tribes 
plait rings for their head, neck, and arms; it is twisted into ropes 
of every kind; and, lastly, the cedar tree supplies the coffin in 
which the Indian’s corpse is laid to earth.”™ A large number of 
objects illustrates the use of cedar-bast for various sorts of plaiting. 
Knives and axes of bones of whales, and clubs of the same, exactly 
like the Tapa-clubs of the South Seas, show the method of cutting 
and the process of preparing the bast. Examples of the raw 
material in various stages of preparation, and the implements used 
in plaiting, enable the student to follow the manufacture, until the 
finished product—the simple rope, stout cloth, or dainty mat—lies 
before him. 

All their bast plait-work is made without any special finish. 
On the other hand, the woven stuffs of the mountain-sheep’s wool, 
of which Jakdbsen managed to obtain some specimens, are proof of 
great technical skill. Weaving is now by no means so important 
as the preparation of bast. It has fallen off very much, and the 
characteristic blankets or shawls, which were so highly prized on 
the coast, show only what skill used once to exist there. They 
were the work of the squaws, and prepared without a loom, on a 
loose pendent woof, through which the warp was passed by band, 
With great intelligence the various coloured threads have been 
combined by the weavers into peculiar fantastic designs, the ground- 
idea of which was based on the separate parts of the animal Totem. 
Even though the designs were woven after certain patterns, such 
rude appliances demanded great dexterity and a very long time. 
24 Woldt, Jakobsen’s Reise nach der Nordwesthiiste v. Amerika, p. 18, 
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‘These articles therefore fetched so high a price, that only chiefs 
and Shamans could afford them. 

Of the industrial products of this people the most noticeable are 
a large number of carved objects—boxes, bowls, spoons, masks, 
totem posts, etc.—contained in the collection. Whether made of 
cedar wood, as is the case most frequently, or, more rarely, of slate 
and horn, the best specimens of carvings are made with an exactness 
unexampled among the Indians, except in ancient Mexico and Peru. 
In point of technical skill considerable differences exist among the 
various tribes. The northern peoples, THLINKITS and Hatpas, 
stand highest. The lowest are the tribes in West-Vancouver, the 
so-called AnTs. But in point of style great uniformity prevails. 
The subjects and composition show only small shades of variety in 
this or that group, and in many cases even these disappear. Hence 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish the works produced by vari- 
ous tribes. Among the Auts only we find great diversities from 
the common type both in decoration and colours. 

A peculiar grotesque fantasy is revealed in this carving. The 
ornamentation overspreads the linear subjects and mingles merrily 
with figures, or rather parts and pieces of animals. The Totem 
animals form the main- subject, more especially on the remarkable 
totem posts, of which Jakobsen has brought home a magnificent 
specimen from the Haidas. Whole villages work together in the 
production of these extraordinary pieces of composition, in which 
bears, eagles, ravens and whales are introduced, apparently in the 
most arbitrary manner. In reality, however, the composition is 
not mere fancy. The combination of the figures is dependent on 
the owner's origin, and displays his pedigree.* In all kinds of 
carved work we meet with these animals, either singly or in groups. 
Sometimes we find the head of this or that beast, treated naturally 
and well characterised, cut in strong relief on some utensil. But 
far more often they have suffered the same treatment as the well- 
known fabulous monsters on the ancient Chinese bronzes, They 
have been so long employed in decorative art, that the head 
is resolved into a system of lines, amidst which nothing but 
nose and eyes can be recognised. On the objects of wood, on woven 
stuffs, plaited hats and armour, everywhere we find the same head, 
of which nothing remains but a pair of round or four-cornered eyes, 
variously formed according to the animal they are meant for; the 
rest of the features have been transformed into ornamental lines. 
Often the eye forms the only “motive” of the decoration, but 
25 See Amerikas Nordwestkiiste, Pl. 7. 
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occurs also in conjunction with other subjects, most peculiarly in 
the curious and apparently quite meaningless groups of human and 
animal figures which adorn spoon-handles and pipe-stems. There 
is something striking in this wide-spread use of the animal eye in 
ornamentation. But the importance it appears to have to the 
Indians is intelligible, if it really, as Virchow has pointed out, 
besides its ornamental character, has a symbolic import, and is 
connected with the general animistic conception, that everything in 
nature is alive. 

The grotesque side of Indian imagination comes out most 
characteristically in the numerous masks. Here more than any- 
where, they give free play to their sportive fancy, bodying forth 
the beings that people air, land and sea. 

These masks are used by the coast tribes at their dances to an 
extent unknown among other Indians. More than all others, the 
QUAKUTL tribes, and their next of kin on the mainland, are remark- 
able for variety and multiplicity of types. Further north the masks 
are rarer and more uniform. Many of them are used at festal 
dances all the year round, but the largest portion only at the so- 
called winter dances, which are performed ata fixed time of the 
year, and represent episodes from the myths and traditions of the 
people. Each mask, therefore, has its special meaning, in reference 
to the mythological and traditional characters who appear in the 
dances. As yet the meaning of a large part of them is unknown, 
and cannot be fixed without a thorough study of the people’s 
mythical conceptions. The most important of the chief types, 
have, however, been successfully explained by Dr. Boas.” 

The known masks fall into groups, connected with certein tradi- 
tions or institutions among the Indians. One series belongs to the 
wide-spread tradition of the Raven and the Sun, which originally 
was in the power of the chief, Masmasalanix, shut up in a box, 
but released by. the craft of the Raven, brought forth by the 
chief’s daughter. The story is represented in many dances, and a 
large number of the masks portray the Raven, Masmasalanix and 
the Sun. A characteristic specimen of this type from the Quakutl 
is figured in Amerikas Nordwestkiste, Plate 3, Fig. 1-2. Itisa 
double mask: externally we see a face, painted in- green and red, 
representing Masmasalanix (Fig. 2a) who covers the Sua up. When 
the inner mask is bared in the course of the dance, the Sun appears, 

26 Zeitechr. fiir Ethn, xviii, (209). 

27 Originalmittheilungen aus der ethnol. Abtheilung d. kin. Museum aw 
Berlin, 1., 177. 
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represented as a very whimsical human face, surrounded by a broad 
rim, which stands for the box in which he was inclosed. (Fig. 1-2.) 

Another group of masks is used by the so-called NUTLMATL, a 
sect or society, not yet satisfactorily explained. All we know is 
that they take part in the winter dances as a separate society, 
which performs its own special dances. They are often very 
grotesque in meaning ; but all appear to be connected with myths 
of man’s original condition as beast, bird, and especially as fish. 
The masks used at the dances also indicate the same, representing 
fishes, among which the salmon and frog-fish play the chief part.* 
They seem intended to reproduce the appearance of primeval man. 
Besides taking part in the dances, NUTLMATL are also present at 
festivals, as a kind of provost-martial. Should one of the per- 
formers fall in the dance or even stumble, they throw themselves 
upon him, and strike him down with their sharp spears, which are 
carved in a peculiar manner, and even slay the devotee who in 
undergoing self-torture drops from the roof of the lodge. 

A third group of masks is used by the caste called in the 
Quakiitl language HAMATSA.” According to the explanations given, 
their special position and estimation in the community is founded 
on the right and duty of eating human flesh. There can be no 
doubt that the initiated did formerly actually slay and devour 
human beings, and some of the tribes have clung so tenaciously to 
this religious act, that after the energetic interference of the English 
put an end to cannibalism, they had recourse to devouring corpses. 
In our own days cannibalism among this caste seems to be essen- 
tially a symbolical ceremony, the medicine-men confining them- 
selves to biting a piece of flesh out of the arm or leg of their 
kinsmen, who, moreover, are well rewarded for their compliance. 
Probably the acts of asceticism which prepare the way for admission 
into this caste, and the mysticism with which it is surrounded, are 
the chief means by which its reputation is still maintained. The 
initiated must retire to the wilds of the forest, there to prepare 
himself by severe fasts and voluntary tortures for participation in 
the cannibal ceremonies and communion with the spirits. 


28 Amerikas Nordwestkiiste, pl. ii., fig. 2. 

29 Woldt. 1. c. p. 47. According to the courteous communication of Dr. 
Griinwedel, the note in the Originalmitth. aus d. ethnol. Abth. I., Heft 4 
(explanation of Pl. II., Fig. 4), rests on a misunderstanding of a communication 
by Dr. Boas. The word Hamatsa is not known to all the tribes, but is found 
among the Quakutl peoples, where it is derived from a word-root, meaning 
to ‘‘eat.” For this caste see Dr. Boas in the Journal of American Folk-lore, 
i., 58. 
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The Berlin museum possesses a fairly large collection of masks, 
such as the HaMATSAs use in their dances. Two of these show the 
medicine-man officiating. In the one he appears with a large 
mask,—painted white, with red blood-stains round the eyes and 
mouth,—conjuring the spirits of the forest.° These are personated 
by the other members of the caste, who bear monstrous wooden 
masks with moveable chins and tufts of cedar-bast, covered with 
carved death’s-heads, which represent the number of the cannibal 
meals of which the owner has partaken. The mask most commonly 
used represents the evil forest-demon ATLPsTA, who hovers over the 
tree-tops and slays all uninitiated who stray in the forest, and 
especially persecutes the women.*! The Hamatsa displays his power 
over this dreaded spirit, forcing him by loud yells and violent 
movements of the arms to yield obedience. In the second dance is 
represented the critical moment when the initiated offers his sacrifice. 
To this a number of the characteristic flutes and wooden rattles 
belong. Their stirring noise produces and increases the exaltation 
of the performers and spectators, which seems necessary to bring out 
the full force of the ceremony. Both before and after the moment 
in which the symbolic act of cannibalism is consummated, an ear- 
deafening din is produced, to which the Hamartsas, whirling round 
and round more and more wildly in a frenzied dance, contribute with 
a rattle, carved like the head of an owl, in the form of which bird the 
victims appear after death.™ 

Besides these NUTLMATL masks, there are many used in the 
winter dances. In one of them is represented the myth of the 

Thunder-bird, which plays so great a part in the imagination of the 
Indians.* Most of the other dances appear to treat of subjects from 
the myths, the details of which have as yet received no explana- 
tion. Only a few of them are ceremonial dances having no mythical 
meaning, such as the so-called chieftain-dance, in which the pretty 
masks with ermine skins are used.™ 

Among the most interesting acquisitions of the Berlin museum 
from the North-West coast, are the fittings of a dancing-house in 

East Vancouver, one of the most remarkable specimens in Europe 
from North America. On one of the wings of the three-fold screen 

which forms the chief object in the exhibition, is painted a picture 

3° Originalmitth. ete. i., tab. ii, fig, 4. 
$1 Woldt, Le. p. 56. 
32 All the dances mentioned above were osm by the company of 

Bella-Coolas which was in Berlin in 1886. 


33 Originalmitth. etc. i., tab. i., fig. 2, 
34 Amerikas Nordwestkiiste. pl. i., tig. 2. 
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of the voluntary tortures undergone by the Indians, in order to be 
admitted into one of the castes or secret societies, which give them 
special veneration in their tribe. Such have often been described 
as practised by other Indian tribes; but this representation is 
unique. In the midst appears the novice. In his left hand he holds 
a small wooden implement, ending in two beasts’ heads ;* in his 
right a knife, with which he pricks his forehead till the blood 
streams down over his eyes. His flanks and legs are pierced, and, 
to increase the pain, two men, who have themselves gone through a 
similar ordeal, drag at the cords fastened in the gashes. The picture 
shows only the preparatory stages in the voluntary torture, not the 
last act, in which the novice is hoisted up towards the roof by the 
cords passed through his flesh, that he may give proof of his courage 
to conquer pain. To fall is certain death, and he is despatched by 
the NUTLMATL. 

The masks are the only representations of the mythical beings, 
who, according to Indian ideas, people the universe ; idols or objects 
addressed as deities are unknown. Possibly, however, traces of 
ancestor-worship have been found in the large excellently carved 
wooden figures, if it be correct that some of them are grave monu- 
ments, erected over chiefs, or others, who have distinguished them- 
selves for riches and liberality, or enterprise in trade. But the 
meaning of these figures and our knowledge of the part they play 
in the Indian mind are far from certain.” On this point, as on so 
many others, we have barely begun to know anything of the Indian 
sphere of ideas. Great difficulties are experienced in understanding 
spiritual utterances so different from our own, and representations 
which are apparently so confused and disconnected. We are therefore 
constantly in danger of attaching to the ideas of these simple races 
meanings natural only to a high development of thought,—a common 
source of error. Collections like those of Jakobsen’s are therefore 
of great importance. They not only bring us nearer to a right 
understanding of the mode of life and work among primitive peoples, 
but they bring us into touch with their sphere of conceptions, by 


85 Such an instrument of martyrdom is depicted L.c. pl. iv., fig. 5. Catlin, 
North American Indians, vol. i., letter 22, plates 43-46, gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of a similar scene of self-immolation in a Mandan lodge. He has also 
several pictures of masks (vol. ii., p. 113, pl. 2104 g) as worn by the mystery 
men,—T'r. 

86 Amerikas Nordwestkiiste pl. vi., fig. 1-3. One of the figures is represented 
as holding a copper-bar, the sign of wealth. 

87 According to the explanation of Dr. Boas, one at least of these figures is 
not a grave monument. (Globus lii. p. 368.) [MS. note of the Author. ] 
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means of objects, in which their ideas have, so to say, been embodied, 
so that we can approach their meaning with greater certainty. 


3. British AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Unfortunately we possess no materials from the rest of the 
Indian tribes of North America, at all to be compared with what 
we have from the North-West Coast. The North American Indians 
are everywhere the most poorly represented peoples in the collections 
of Europe. To study them one must go to America, where most 
important materials have been gathered into the museums in illus- 
tration of this section of ethnology and pre-historic science. The 
reason why the European museums are so poor is, that the conditions 
of existence among the Indians and their whole mode of life have 
been changed by the effect of long intercourse with Europeans. At 
the time when it was still possible to make collections among them, 
and a beginning had been made in America, little attention was paid 
in Europe to the subject: now that an interest is felt, it is too late. 
The pre-Columbian Indians have left proofs of their culture in 
antiquities and monuments ; but their successors, in the transition to 
civilisation, have left but feeble traces of their original state. Except 
a few tribes in the far west, up in the Rocky Mountains, and partly 
in the South-West States, everything the Indians use is European, 
or largely modified by European influence. Here and there in 
Europe there are a few collections of Indian articles ; but nothing 
sufficient for study. The best belongs to the Museum at Copenhagen. 
It is not very extensive, but represents the BLACKFEETS and many 
Dakota tribes quite fully. The Museum at Berlin hasan excellent 
collection from the ZUNiIs and an interesting set of pottery from 
Arizona. In the Trocadero and British Museums there are smaller 
collections from various tribes. But thatis all. What else there is, 
are merely fragments of more or less value. The most interesting 
are the rare wampum belts, of which there are two at Hamburg, 
and two in the Trocadero. 


4. Mexico AND CENTRAL AMERICA.,. 


In the case of the Central American: peoples we are better 
off in materials. The civilisation annihilated by the Spaniards 
did not perish without leaving numerous memorials, The ruins 
of buildings, laid waste by the conquerors, or decayed by long 
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neglect, are now being dug out of the wilderness which buried 
them, and thousands of smaller antiquities have been re- 
covered from the bosom of the earth. As records of a by- 
gone age, and its peculiar culture, they have attracted greater 
attention than the products of peoples still existing. Large collec- 
tions of Mexican and Central American antiquities have from time 
to time reached Europe and found a harbour in the ethnographical 
museums, many of which are now- rich in materials for the study 
of these regions. 

In the first rank stands the Trocadero, both in extent and 
universality of matter. The Mexican collection embraces the whole 
territory between Tula and Tabasco, as well as the interesting 
produce of excavations in Lorillard City and Yucatan® The 
collection due to Pinart and Charnay, besides several extremely 
valuable sculptures—among them the well-known interesting statue 
in porphyry of Quetzalcoatl from Mexico City, and the excellent 
castes of reliefs from Palenque and Chichenitza—contains very rich 
sets of admirably carved and polished stone implements, amulets 
and idols, masks and vases of various kinds of stone, and especially 
of earthenware, moulds, monumental figures and images of gods in 
clay, mostly derived from Anahurac, Durango and Guanajuato. 
The collection derives special interest from the accurate data 
of the places in which the objects were found, which make it 
possible to draw the necessary distinctions between the various 
localities and styles. It appears that very diverse forms of culture 
existed contemporaneously among the various tribes composing the 
ancient kingdom of Mexico. In the sets, for example, of terra-cotta 
figures and earthenware we can trace a number of shades in style, 
from the primitive attempt at imitating the human form in clay 
figures, from Cerro de las Palmas, to the excellent heads from 
Estanzuela, and the statuettes from Teotihuacan. The collection, 
from the way in which it is grouped, is of great value for the com- 
parison and determination of the Mexican articles in other 
museums, not so well provided with information as to the localities 
where they were found. This is not the place to enter fully into 
the details of these vast materials. As a point of special interest, 
we must mention that, as a broad basis for the study of Aztec 
mythology, the extensive sets of terra-cotta idols are unequalled. The 

88 In 1887 the Mexican collections of the Louvre, including among other 
things a number of the originals illustrated in Kingsborough’s work, were 
handed over to the Trocadero. Sce concerning these collections : Longpérier, 
a exeposés dans la salle des Antiquités Américaines de Lowvre. 
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meaning of a great many of the idols is still unknown, and much 
investigation of details is needed before any firm general results 
can be attained. But a beginning has been made by the determina- 
tion of the most characteristic figures in the Aztec pantheon; and 
this we owe to Hamy. 

By the side of the Trocadero stands the Berlin museum, where 
both Mexico and Yucatan are very richly represented. The basis 
of the Mexican section consists of the collection brought home by 
Uhde, which in richness of fine characteristic stone sculptures per- 
haps surpasses even the Trocadero. Like the latter, it contains ex- 
tensive sets of small objects, (idols, masks, earthenware, stone 
implements, ornaments, etc.), which illustrate the life of the Mexicans, 
their industries and cult. Unfortunately the materials are not so 
well explained as one could wish. They were gathered at a time 
when the meaning of systematic collecting was not understood. No 
notice was paid to the possibility of varieties of culture-groups in 
the earlier Aztec kingdom : collections were therefore amassed with- 
out regard to the locality of the objects; they were all “ Mexican 
Antiquities.” The want of explanations, in a field of science so 
little worked as Mexican archeology, is felt all the more, as the in- 
dividual specimens can only be assigned to their proper groups by 
critical comparisons, and for such there are not yet sufficient 
materials. Pinart’s collection does something towards definition, 
but there is still need of trustworthy excavations to distinguish the 
special marks of the various peoples. For this purpose, much aid 
is given by the. excellent collection now in the Berlin museum, 
founded by Strebel, a Hamburg merchant, and exclusively due 
to researches in the old Totonaka district, especially at Zempoala, 
not far from Vera Cruz. It satisfies all requirements for a 
thorough, accurate description of the surroundings in which the ob- 
jects were discovered.” 

Invaluable for the study of the Maya civilisation is the splendid 
collection from Yucatan in the Berlin museum. Of its kind it is 
unique, and its equal will never again be brought to Europe. It has 
raised many new problems; but there remains many a riddle to 
solve, before we understand the civilisation revealed in this collec- 
tion. Its multifarious materials, extensive series. of highly 
advanced stone implements—excellent in execution, and admirable 
in form—numerous ornaments, and comprehensive groups of 
characteristic pottery, ware figures and idols, constitute a basis for 


3° Strebel, Alt-Mexico, Hamburg and Leipzig 1885. 
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archeological studies in the most remarkable forms of civilisation in 
ancient America, and promise rich results. 

Next to the collections from Yucatan come the interesting 
materials in Berlin from Central America, especially Guatemala, 
and the large sculptures from 8S. Lucia di Cotzamalguapan.” 

Of other ethnographic museums the British Museum has at pre- 
sent the best representation of Mexico, especially now that the 
small but very interesting Christy collection has been added. The 
same want of information, noticed above, is felt here also; still the 
Christy collection is of great value for the knowledge of pre- 
Columbian civilisation. It contains several extremely rare 
specimens, and the largest number of mosaics to be found any- 
where.“ 

Vienna, also possesses a considerable collection of Mexican anti- 
quities (800 specimens), due to the late Custos of the Museum in 
Miramara, Dominik Bilimek, but this is not yet on view. In the 
Royal Museum in Vienna is kept the remarkable specimen called 
““Montezuma’s banner,” a unique magnificent piece of feather-work, 
which is well known by means of Hochstetter’s publication.“ Be- 
sides these the museums contain nothing but solitary rare specimens, 
or small collections without any great interest. Of the former the 
best are the well preserved throwing-stick of gilded wood, with carved 
figures, in the museum at Rome, and an idol and two masks of 
wood in the little collection of the Propaganda.* Of small 
collections, the two groups of Mexican and Central American 
Antiquities in Hamburg and in the Museo Civico in Turin are the 
most numerous and valuable. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The collections from South America fall into two main groups, 
the one embracing the pre-Columbian peoples, the other the modern 


races of native origin. 
5 New GRANADA AND PERU. 


Before the arrival of the Spaniards two great centres of civilisa- 
tion existed in South America, the one having its seat on the table- 
40 Bastian, Steinsculptiren aus Guatemala, Berlin 1882. 
41 Of these mosaics, besides the English, there are 5 specimens in the Museo 
co in Rome, 3 in Berlin, 2 in Copenhagen : see Zeitschrift fiir Ethno- 
logie, xvii. (201); Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. cclxxxii. ; Tylor Ana- 
hac, p. 337. 
42 Ueber Mexicanische Reliquien. Wien. 1884. 
48 Bollettino d. Soc. Geogr. Italiana, 1885. 
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land round Bogota and Tunja, the other on that of Cuzco. 
These two districts each included smaller special groups, and 
beside them there existed other less developed small com- 
munities. The civilisation of New Granada is still the least 
known. Most of the collections are derived from the Chibchas, 
the most highly developed people of this country. But be- 
sides these there are groups of antiquities, entirely different 
from those of Tunja and evidently belonging to quite another 
people. In many museums there are small sets from this country ; 
but large collections are to be found only in Rome, Leipzig and 
Berlin, the last of which possesses full series of idols, earthenware, 
gold and silver articles both from the Bogota and Tunja 
plateau and from Antioquia and Ria Cauca, Here too there is a 
great lack of descriptive explanations, and careful excavations are 
much needed, to form a firm basis for investigation. 

The materials from Peru are far richer and better. Most of 
them have been obtained by excavations undertaken in a methodical 
way. The greatest part is due to Reiss and Stiibel, who from the 
burial ground at Ancon exhumed the excellent materials now in the 
Berlin museum, and published in full in the magnificent work issued 
by the General Board of Management.“ The dry calcareous 
earth, in which the corpses were laid and turned to mummies, 
has preserved almost all the objects bestowed on the dead, and, 
thanks to the conscientiousness of the Peruvians in depositing 
all the belongings of the dead in the grave, it has been possible to 
recover a vast number of objects, which give a vivid picture of the 
life of the Incas in many particulars. Even things so perishable 
as objects of wood and woven stuffs are well preserved. Perhaps 
the most interesting part of the whole collection is the rich sets 
displaying the. highly developed textile industry of the Incas. 
The pottery is less richly represented; but in this respect Reiss 
and Stiibel's collections are supplemented by the large and ex- 
tremely valuable additions made to the museum, especially by the 
acquisition of Dr. Macedo’s collection. This alone contains 1500 
pieces of pottery, and is highly instructive from the accurate 
information it contains as to the place of finding. Among the 
numerous local groups it gives a complete picture of one of the 
most highly developed industries of ancient Peru, which was before 
only partly known. The bulk of the collection comes from the 
coast, which had already been the most productive of materials ; but 
entirely new groups have been brought to light, both here and in 


44 Reiss and Stiibel, Dus Todtenfeld von Ancon, 
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the Highlands. Unique are the original vases from Reguay, with 
whole scenes of modelled figures on the upper portion; they denote 
in general one of the most peculiar developments of Peruvian 
pottery. 

Next to Berlin stands the Trocadero Museum, the very rich and 
interesting Peruvian materials of which were for the most part 
brought to Europe by Wiener.“ Most other museums own smaller 
groups of antiquities from the kingdom of the Incas, especially from 
the inexhaustible burial ground at Ancon. The most important are 
in the British Museum, Dresden, Leipzig, and Florence. 

Finally we must add that Dr. Stolpe, who in 1883-5 took part in 
the voyage of the Swedish frigate “ Vanadis” round the world, has 
brought back considerable collections from Peru, consisting partly 
of objects discovered in the burial ground at Ancon, partly of a large 
set of pottery obtained in Lima. As yet, however, they have been 
exhibited only temporarily in Stockholm.” 




















“5 Notice sur le Muséwm Ethnographique des Missions Scientifiques. Paris, 
1878, p. 18. 
*6 Stolpe, Vagvisare genom Vanadis-utstillingen. Stockholm 1886. 





(Zo be continued.) 












CORRESPONDENCE. 


A FOLK TALE FROM NEW HEBRIDES, 






HE following story has been written down for me by a native of Lepers’ 

Island, and also by a native of Aurora, both in the New Hebrides. In 
Lepers’ Island the story is told of Tagaro, in Aurora of Qatu. That from 
the latter island is in the fuller form, as follows : 

“ They say that the winged ones were women, seven in number, whose 
home was in heaven, and they had wings. They flew down to bathe in the 
sea, and before bathing they put off their wings. Qatu one day saw them 
bathing, and took the wings of one, went back into the village, and buried 
the wings at the foot of the main post of his house. Then he went down 
again to the beach and watched the winged women, who, when they had 
finished bathing, took their wings and flew back to heaven; all but one 
who remained weeping for the loss of her wings that Qatu had stolen. 
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Qatu went up to her, and pretending ignorance, asked her why she wept 
and she answered that it was because her wings were stolen. Qatu took 
her to his house, where his mother received her, and she became his wife. 
Then when Qatu took her to work in the garden, if the vine of a yam 
struck against her it became a yam just like one freshly dug, if a banana 
leaf touched her all the fruit on the tree was ripe at once. Qatu did not 
trouble himself about this, but went shooting birds ; but his mother, think- 
ing she was digging yams out of season, scolded her, and she went into the 
house and sat crying beside the post. As she wept her tears dropped at 
the foot of the post, and wearing away the earth, presently began to fall 
pattering upon the wings which had been hidden there. The woman 
noticing the change of sound scratched away the earth and found her wings; 
with joy she put them on and flew back again to heaven. 

“ When Qatu came back from his shooting and found his wife was gone, 
he reproached his mother for her folly. Then he killed all his pigs, and 
put fresh points on many arrows, This done he mounted upon the roof of 
his house and shot an arrow upwards to the sky. Observing that the 
arrow does not return, he shoots another after it and strikes the first ; so 
he shoots again and again, and always hits the arrow he had shot before. 
After a while the connected line of arrows reached to the ground ; and, 
behold, a banyan root followed the arrows. Qatu took a basket with flesh 
of his pigs and mounted to heaven by the banyan root to seek his wife. He 
finds her and prepares to take her down. Seeing someone there chopping 
with an axe, he tells him to watch the root, and when he sees it no longer 
shaking to chop it off. But as the two descended by the root, and had not 


yet reached the earth, he with the axe above chopped short the root, and 
Qatu fell to the ground and was killed ; the woman flew back again to 
heaven.” ; 
Supposing that no version of the story of winged women coming down 
from heaven to bathe is likely as yet to have reached England from 
Melanesia, I have ventured to send the above for the Arch@ological Review, 


Aug. 6th, 1888. R. H. Coprineton. 


LUCAYAN REMAINS IN BAHAMAS, 


TT\HE Consul reports in a last year’s Blue-book that he has “ found but 

few traces of the original inhabitants. Some curiously carved 
wooden stools, discovered in caves, a small quantity of fragments of rude 
pottery from Andros, a small ‘totem,’ or breast idol from Birnini, and 
specimens of stone hatchets and chisels from almost every island. They 
are made of hard polished grey or green stone, and are identical in material 
and make with the stone ‘celts’ found in Ireland.”—Reports for 1884, 


1885 and 1886 (c-5071 of 1887) p. 165. 
J. FLEMine. 
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NO. 5, ESSEX. 


Abbreviations chiefly used : 






Cam. Brit.—Camden’s Britannia, Gough’s Ed. 
Morant.—Morant’s History of Essex, 1768, 2 vols. 
Salmon.—Salmon’s Survey of England, 1728. 
Arch. —Archeologia, vols. i.-1. 

Arch. Journ.—Jowrnal of the Archeological Institute, vols. i.-xliv. 
Assoc. Journ.—British Arch. Association, vol. i.-xliii. 

Coll. Antig.—C. Roach Smith’s Collectanea Antiqua, 1843-80, 7 vols. 
E.A.8.—Essex Archeological Transactions. 

Price's Rom. Ant.—Roman Antiquities, Mansion House. 

Proc. Soc. Ant.—Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of London. 
G,.M.—Gentlemam’s Magazine. 

N. and Q.—Notes and Queries. 

Brit. Mus.—Roman Antiquities British Musewm. 

Col. Mus.—Roman Antiquities Colchester Musewm. 

Jos. Coll._—Private Collection of G. Joslin, Esq. 
Hiibner.—Oorpus Inscriptionwm Latinarum.. 

0.8.—Ordnance Survey (six-inch and sonnet sheets). 
























From the above publications I have endeavoured to record the 
localities which provide illustrations for the History of Roman 
Essex. There will, no doubt, be some omissions, but these will 
certainly not be important. The range of inquiry is wide, and the 
county is one exceptionally rich in evidence of a lengthened occu- 
pation. In extent it ranks tenth in the list of English Counties, 
and in its boundaries no less than six Roman stations may be 
identified, Camulodunum, Canonium, Cesaromagus, Iceanum, and 
Othona. Among these Colchester stands pre-eminent. Its identity 
with Camulodunum is now undoubted; indeed, it would have 
hardly been ever questioned but for the decided opinions ex- 
pressed by Camden in favour of Maldon, although authors of less 
repute had supported the claims of such distant places as Castle 
Camps, Cambridgeshire, Doncaster, Pontefract, and even others in far 
off Scotland. Modern researches have, it is to be hoped, decided the 
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eontroversy.! The earthworks at Lexden and Lexden Heath, when 
taken in connection with the coins of Cunobeline, probably point to 
the locality as being the stronghold of that native prince, while 
Colchester represents the site of the Roman Colony, occupied by 
veterans and their families from the fourteenth legion in the time 
of Claudius, with a view to overawe the natives—a very powerful 
tribe—and induce them to subjection. Tacitus records their insur- 
rection and its consequences in the time of Nero, and likewise 
speaks of the temple of Claudius—possibly the site of the present 
castle—as being an object of detestation. At this time the colony 
was unprotected by either walls or ramparts, which were erected at 
.a later time. There is no Roman city where the evidence of such 
protection is so complete, not even excepting Lincoln, York, Exeter, 
or Chester. The walls were erected at a period between the inva- 
sion of Boadicea and the incoming of the East Saxon Settlers, and 
their foundations are all on Roman lines. Additions of course were 
made as time went on, but the walls of Colchester are as essentially 
Roman as are those of Servius Tullius at Rome in the days of the 
kings, or at its last circumvallation in the reign of the later Emperors 
Aurelian and Probus, A.D. 270-282. 

It is possible that Colchester enjoys an unbroken history. It 
is a town which has been influenced less than many others by the 
effects of those alterations and improvements rendered necessary by 
the requirements of a modern age. All is classic ground ; even the 
modern streets and byeways, with no early buildings save the 
churches and the ruined priory of St. Botolph, indicate in their un- 
changed lines the plans laid down by the surveyors and architects 
of Roman times ; and it is rare, should a building be removed and 
excavations rendered necessary, that some discovery is not made 
which adds in, some way to our knowledge of the public and private 
life of the Roman occupants. For a complete acquaintance with its 
antiquities a visit to the town itself is indispensable. A large 
number of unique and valuable relics have been described, and in 
many cases illustrated in the various Archeological Journals, &., 
but there are many others, which, though found in the locality, 
cannot be associated with any particular site; objects of this class 
abound in the Museum recently re-arranged within the castle walls. 
In the new MS. Catalogue, with the preparation of which I was 


1 The following inscription with no other evidence would be conclusive : it 
appears in Gruter’s collection and in those of Orelli and others. It records a 
“Censitor ” Civium Romanorum Colonice Victricensis que est in Britannia Camu- 
loduni, This interesting memorial was found in Spain. 
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entrusted, I could but group the series under such general headings 
as Coins, Glass, Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Sculpture, &., giving 
the locality where such could be stated. A large number of valuable 
relics discovered in the town and its vicinity were, years ago, suffered 
to be scattered in various quarters, thus dislocating and disturbing 
deposits once complete, and of far deeper interest, if retained in their 
integrity and preserved with kindred groups in the local museums, 
than they now are. A considerable number found their way to Scot- 
land, and are preserved in one of the museums there. Others are 
in the British Museum, but can be identified through having formed 
a part of the collection made long ago by the Rev. J. H. Pollexfen, 
and being so recorded. Mr. Joslin’s Museum is for the present happily — 
intact, and each object with its locality has been carefully chronicled 
in his MS. Catalogue recently prepared. It is to be hoped that it 
may never be permitted to leave the town, and that sufficient funds 
may be obtained for the purpose, if purchase is the only means of 
securing it, Some few important objects found their way to the 
museum of the late Joseph Mayer, and are now at Liverpool. 

So unique in character are some of the objects found at Col- 
chester that they deserve especial mention. The Sphinx—the 
fabled monster of Thebes, referred to by Statius—has been dis- 
coursed upon by several writers of eminence ; so also the magnificent 
Durobrivian Urn known as the “Colchester vase,” containing 
cinerated bones, and having upon its sides figures in relief of gladi- 
ators with their names inscribed above. This was found at “ West 
Lodge,” and references to full descriptions and engravings of it 
will be seen under this heading in the Index. Mr. Joslin’s “Cen- 
turion,” a magnificent piece of classical sculpture, is likewise un- 
surpassed by anything of the kind yet noted. It may be compared, 
though of far superior work, with a similar monument to the 
“Signifer” or Standard bearer at York, also with one of kindred 
character found in London and now in the Museum at Guild- 
hall. 

The Centurion, whose memory has been thus preserved to us, was 
an officer of the twentieth Legion, a body of troops closely identified 
with the fortunes of Roman Britain, whose honourable title Valeria 
Victria and the familiar symbol of the boar are both well known. 
Transferred to the province of Britain at the direction of Claudius 
A.D. 43, inscriptions record its presence until recalled at the death 
of Allectus 4.D, 297. The rank of this officer is attested not only 
by the magnificence of his uniform, every detail of which has re- 
ceived attention from the sculptor, but from the fact recorded in the 
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inscription of his having freedmen in his service, two of whom, 
Verecundus and Novicius, erected the monument to his memory.* 

The references to the roads are, I trust, exhaustive. As one of the 
principal stations mentioned in the Antonine Itinerary, the high- 
ways radiating from Camulodunum possess an exceptional interest, 
second only to London itself. In addition to information gathered 
from the Ordnance Maps, the researches of Dr. Henry Laver of 
Colchester, have proved of considerable value. The results he has 
kindly placed at my disposal, and thus provides a report which, 
correcting many errors, gives such additional information as he has 
been enabled to collect up to the present time. Such references as 
exist in connection with the Legions or Auxiliary troops associated 
with Colchester, are taken, and will be found in full, from the ex- 
haustive papers of the late Mr. Thompson Watkin, entitled the 
Roman Military Forces of Britain, published in the Transactions 
of the London and Middlesex Archwological Society. 

In studying the roads, stations, distances, &., the Itinerary of 
Richard of Cirencester may be consulted. It is well known to be 
spurious, but if used with caution it deserves a little consideration, 
inasmuch as in all traditions there is usually some element of truth. 
Moreover, as Gibbon remarks, “he shows a genuine knowledge of 
Antiquity, very extraordinary for a monk of the 14th century.” 
This Itinerary contains eighteen journeys which Richard says he 
compiled from certain fragments written by a Roman general, from 
Ptolemy and other authors. He mentions 176 stations, Antoninus 
only 113.3 

We may in conclusionallude to the story of Henry of Huntingdon, 
to the effect that the walls of Colchester owe their origin to the famed 
King Coel, father of St. Helena, the Empress.* The town has boasted 
for many years that it was her birthplace, and it is said that the 
inhabitants testify their traditional veneration for her memory by 
having for their corporate Arms “the knotty cross which she dis- 
covered between four crowns, as Camden takes notice.” 


2See my Bastion of London Wall, p. 54. Many illustrations have been 
published, but with the exception of photographs, the one to be found at this 
reference is, I think, the most accurate. 

5 Horsley’s Brit. Rom. ; N. and Q., ix. 326.; General Roy’s Military Antiq. 
of Great Britain and Ireland, published by the Soc. Ant., London ; also Trans- 
actions of the Architectural Soc. of Scotland, Sess. 1854, by A. Thomson 
of Banchory. 

“Alban Butler's ‘‘ Life of St. Helena, Empress,” Arch. Jowrn., xxxiii., 430, 
NV. and Q., 5th Ser. iv. 67, 234 ; v. 94. 
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ALRESFORD, coins, pavements, pottery, tiles, walls, and other traces of occupa- 
tion. Proc. Soc, Ant. n.8. x. 178. 

ARKESDEN, early furnaces for smelting metals utilised in later days, bronze celts, 
weapons, &&. See Elmdon. 

Asupon. See Bartlow Hills. 

Avupizy Exp (Museum of Antiquities at, formed by the Hon. R. C. Neville, 
afterwards Lord Braybrooke.) See Chesterford and Saffron Walden. 
Remains of villa discovered in a field called Chinnels in the parish of 
Wenden, coins, personal ornaments. Arch. x. 170, 357 ; xi. 78. 


Barriow Hi11s, grave mounds on the borders of Essex and Cambridgeshire in 
the parish of Ashdon, sepulchre of brick, numerous relics, bronze locks, 
enamelled vase, proefericulum or ewer, glass lamps, and pottery. Camden 
ii. 46; Arch. xxvi. 303, xxviii., 1-6, xxix, 1-4; Arch. 5» Toate xxi. 86, 92, 
97, 162,174; Brit. Mus.: G. M., 1832, i. 162. [ietvay projected, pre- 
cautions taken for the preservation of the mounds, } 

Bitizriccy, at Bluntwalls in this parish, earthworks, ditch, and ramparts en- 
closing four acres ; 1100 copper coins discovered in the last century at a 
farm called Tiled Hall.© Amphore, urns and paters, traditions as to 
Roman watchfires on the Union Hill, Basildon and Rayleigh, coins of 
Trajan, Hadrian, Germanicus, Constantine, Licinius, &., down to those 
of the Saxon Heptarchy, Samian ware [potter's mark pacmvs.] Arch. 
Jown. xxxvi. 70, 77; £. A. &. ii. 70, v. 208, ws. i, 276, ii. 221; 
[See Roads]; G. M., 1847, ii. 411 ; 1852, ii. 221, 295. 

BrepsRook, in a field called Oxley, sepulchral remains, burials by inhumation, 
pottery and urns, Arch. xiv. 70 ; Morant, ii. 348. 

BRADWELL-JUXTA-MaRE, excavations near to the chapel of St. Peters on the 
Wall [the position determined of one of the previously unidentified castra 
on the Littus Saxonicwm or Saxon Shore.] Othona. Arch. Jowrn. xxii. 
64, xxiii. 62; G. M., 1865, ii. 403, 408. 


CANEWDON, urns in gravel pits. Morant, i. 331. 

CANFIELD, bronze ornaments, fibule, hairpins, &c. Arch. v. 137; Arch. Journ. 

Cc ara ch ay Gah Lane) fV 

HETMSFORD (Cherry en e), coins, one of Vespasian, pottery, and urns. 

G, M., 1840, ii. 258-259. 

CuesterFrorD [Iceanum, Camboricum of Stukeley)] Camp with trench, en- 
closing about thirteen acres, bronze figure of a river god, patera or 
ladle, coins, ranging from Caligula to Commodus, a.p. 180-192, 
Silver denarius of Saloninus also of Septimius Severus, Elagabalus, 
plated coins of Allectus, Carausius, and Maximianus ; Cemetery, human 
skeletons, bracelets, personal ornaments, rings, &c., and bronze box, ® 
anvils, axes, hinges, hoops, knives, one with bone handle carved with 
a re of Hercules, saws, scythes, shears, pails, chariot wheels, 
shackles.’ Pottery of various kinds: Samian, potters’ marks Pav, M. 
Maccivs, F. Mrxatt, Careti, Vactro; Upchurch ware, VaRRIAtvs. 
Steelyard weight, ornamented with a figure of Diana, shafts containing 
miscellaneous objects, glass vase moulded in relief, initialed A.P. Rings, 
Intaglio on cornelian, an eagle with wreath in its mouth, symbol, 
Jupiter Victor ; also one Cupid and Psyche; another subject itia 
Autumn, a figure with ears of corn in right, and an apple in the left 
hand ; sundry others. Assoc. Jown. i. 155, xxii. 453, xxv. 273; Arch. 
Jowrn, vi, 188, x. 233, (Potters’ Marks) xii. 109, 126, xiii. 1. 15, xiv., 63, 
xv. 84, xvi. 358, xviii. 117, 127 ; Gough’s Topography, i, 368; H. A.S. ii. 
61, 68 ; Morant ii. 553, 596 ; Sepuchra os (privately printed by 
the Hon. R. C. Neville, 1848), 95 : Stukeley Itin. Curioswm, pl. xlv. lix. ; 
G.M., 1848, ii. 633. 

CuesHunt Fre, villa or public building (external walls 285 feet, internal 265 
feet), coins of Titus, Carausius, and Helena. G. M., 1842, part ii. 526. 

CuIsHAtL, Furnaces for smelting metals. See Etmpon. — 

CoaGEsHALL, on the high road from Colchester to Cambridge identified by Mr. 


5 The finder sold them in London. He was afraid to go to bed, lest, oversleeping him- 
self, he might be detected before he could dispose of them. 

é Similar to one found at Little Wilbraham. Saxon Cbsequies, pl. xv. 

7 Compare with _ of mechanical tools, Riémische Alterthiimer in Newwied, by Dr. 
W. Dorow, Berlin. 1827. 
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Drake as Canovium? Traces of occupation, camps and fortified 
positions, coins ranging from Antoninus to Theodosius, Samian ware, 
Potter’s mark, Coccrii1, M. Arch. vi. ; Cromwell’s Hist. Colchester i. 23. 


CoicnesterR, (CamuLopunum, Cotonza Victrrx, CraupiaA oR CLAUDIA 








Cotonta) one of the nine colonial cities established in Britain—its site 
the stronghold of the British Prince, Cunobeline, contemporary with 
Augustus. COoleceaster and Colneceaster of the Saxons. In addition to 
ial localities given below, see for strz or ciry: Arch. xvi. 143, 145 ; 
.M. xvii. 623 ; Cromwell's Hist. Colchester i, 29. For Corns, Muvrs: 
established by Carausius and suppressed at the death of Allectus, Nwm. 
Chron. N.8. vii. 324 ; Copper coins of Maximinian, rare, ibid 37 ; Cat. 
Rom. Family Coins, W. H. Smyth, 15; Morant i. 14, 24, 26, 28, 33, 
183 ; Col. Mus. For Inscriptions: Hiibner vii. 35-36 ; Col. Ant. v. 115. 
For Porrery : Aretine, Durobrivian, Samian and Upchurch Ware, in all 
varieties ; pottery of local manufacture from the district, which was ex- 
tensively occupied by potters on the line of the high road to Londinium ; 
potters’ marks, many yet unpublished; glass medallion ornamented 
with imperial busts; vase inscribed ; tessere or theatrical admission 
tickets, a unique series undescribed, apparently — though their 
authenticity has been disputed, but upon no evidence ; illustrations of 
Jewish residence ; sculptured ivories now in the Mayer Collection at 
nee Col. Mus. ; Proc. Soc. Ant. n.8. ii, 148, 247, iii. 165, 381, 422. 
For Cop of moulded glass* ornamental design a chariot race, the names 
of the charioteers inscribed round the edge; perfect glass vessels, plain 
ewers, drinking cups and bottles, others of a rich cobalt blue and bright 
en glass ; Slade, Coll. Brit. Mus. For INscRIBED STONES, one now in the 
Disney Collection at Cambridge : Arch. Jowrn. xxxi.; Arch, Assoc. vi. 446; 
Cromwell's Hist. of. Ool. ii. 374; Wright’s Hist. of Essex, i. 295-6, see 
also, Assoc. Journ. i. 53, 238, ii. 29, 268, iv. 60-63, 400, 401, v. 85, 
vi. 446, 451, vii. 82, xx. 344-5, xxi. 168, 171, 231. 
ANGEL Lang, Tessellated pavement near the Moot Hall, wheat beneath 
it. Arch. ii. 287 ; Assoc. Journ. iii. 318. 
BALKERNE OR Batkon Hit anp Lang, Bastion of city wall, original 
facing. The Decuman gate, Guard room for use of sentry. Inscribed 
altar. Assoc. Journ. ii. 33; Arch. Jown. xxxviii. 431, xxxix. 366; Col. 
Mus. ; E. A. 8. N.8. ii. 266, 283. 


—— Berar Lang, Mosaic pavement, long since destroyed. ¥ Sparrow’s 





. a “ag Colchester, Bear Lane is called St. Martin’s Lane. 
p. 526. 

Bevertey Roap, Cemetery at right angles to the Lexden Road. Cist com- 
_ posed of tiles containing fine specimens of glass. Bronze patera, and a 
unique series of fictilia in white clay, comprising seated figures with 
books before them, caricatures doubtless of learned men, also recumbent 
figures, animals, &c., and a bust of pleasing appearance ; portrait of the 
youthful Ossar of the time, yellow pottery of rare description, 
Coins of Agrippa, Claudius. Inscribed stone to the memory of a centurion, 
human bongs in leaden cist ag: the tomb. Arch, Jowrn. xxxiv. 81; 
Coll. Ant. vi. 228, 239; Col. Mus. ; Hiibner, vii. 36-36 ; Jos, Ooll.; Proc. 
Soc, Ant. N.s. iv. 271, viii, 543; G. M. 1866, ii. 336. ; 


G.M. 1842, 


—— Boroveu Fietps, Silver ring set with gems. Moramt, i. 195. 





St, Borotrus Gate, Coins of the lower Empire [road issuing to Mersea 
Island.] JZ. A. 8, i. 34, n.s. iii. 123. 


—— Burr BE, Bead of vitrified porcelain, leaden coffins, Arch, xxxiv. 47; 





Coll. Ant. iii. 52-53. 

CasTLE, occupies an area of 21,168 square feet, nearly twice that of the 
White Tower, London. Antiquity much disputed thongh its foundations 
were clearly laid by the Romans ; by some authorities considered to be 
the Temple of Claudius, known to be at Colchester, -by others to be 
the work entirely of Norman architects. Arch, Jowrn. xxxiii. 403, 436, 
xxxix, 239, 256; Rev. H. Jenkins, Colchester Oustle; Rev. E. A. Cutts, 
aw Roman Temple, 1853 ; Grose. Ant. Eng. and Wales, 
i. ; Salmon, 137. 


8 Glass like earthenware was among the manufacturing industries of Colchester. It sur- 
yived through the Middle Ages, Kobert le Verrer, and Matthew le Verrer in 1300, 
were inhebitants of the city and taxed for their stock in trade. Rot. Parl, i. 228, cited by 


A. Nesbitt, Slade Cat. Intro. p. xxxii. 
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CoicnEstER, Cxi0aca, the great drain or sewer, constructed on a similar model to the 
Cloaca Maxima at Rome, or that at Marta in Tuscany, relics in quantities. 
Bronzes, coins, glass, iron implements, &c., Samian ware, tiles, the iron 
objects of interest, such being rarely found at Colchester owing to the 
rong ag the soil being against their preservation. Col. Mus.; E. A. 8. i. 

, 210. 

——— CREFFIELD Roap, lead coffin 6 feet long, with a pipe inserted in the lid 
just over where the head would have laid, depth 3 feet. Col. Mus. 
—— Outver Street, bronze patella, mosaic pavements, at a depth of five feet, 

urn of red ware, LH. A. 8.4.8. iii. 195 ; Proc. Soc. Ant. N.8. xi. 195. 

——-— Essex Srrezet, cinerary urn. Col. Mus. 

——— Generat Hosprrat (site of), the celebrated “Sphinx” now in the local 
Museum, originally attached to some important sepulchral monument. 
Building materials, red and white tiles, coarse unhewn stones. Bronze 
statuette of a similar figure found in the year 1820. [As an emblem the 
Sphinx appears on the coins of Cunobeline, associated often with an ab- 
breviated form of the word Camuodwuum ; Suetonius records how such 
a symbol was adopted by Augustus on his private seal.] Pottery, many 
potters’ marks, Assoc. _ hes ii. 38 ; G.M. 1822,.107, pl., 1854, ii. 70-71 ; 

——— Heap Gare anp Srrezezt, site of cemetery, leaden coffins, tessellated 
pavement, Ooll. Ant. iii. 53; H. A. 8. n.s. iii. 139. 

——— Matpon Roan, glass bottle, 5 in. high. Col. Mus. 

Norra H111, remains of buildings, rooms, walls and concrete floors, with 

mosaic pavements, tiles and vie § E. A. &. ii. 53, 61. 

Noxrts Srreszt, steelyard weight, bronze ore we d Cupid, tessellated 

pavement near the Victoria Inn. Col. Mus.; E. A. 8S. N.8. ii. 189. 

——— Priory Terrace, leaden coffin. Col. Mus, 

———Sr. Joun’s Street, (at back of Salvation Army Barracks) lead coffin of a 
= 3 feet long, containing a few bone-fragments, depth 3 feet. Col. 

us, 











—— — Sr. Mary’s Lopez, bones in urns, bronzes, head of Silenus, bust of Pan, 
Jupiter and a fine portrait of Caligula, also figures of Mercury and Her- 
cules. Arch. xxxi; Assoc. Jowrn. iii. 57; Col. Mus. 

Turgets, Armills, bronze medicine stamp with handle, inscription R. F. 

Hyern1, bronze keys, statuette of Mercury. Col. Mus. 

—-—— West Lopag, excavations in the year 1848, important discoveries, beads, 
coins, glass, lamps, locks and keys, personal ornaments, pottery, Samian 
ware, sepulchral deposits, tile tombs, &. The unique example of Castor 
or Durobrivian ware known as the ‘‘ Colchester Vase,” and now in the 
local Museum was obtained from this cemetery. Inscribed stone. Assoc. 
Journ. iv, 400, vi. 447; Col. Mus. ; Coll. Ant. iv. 82, 90. [Visit of London 
Antiquaries to the treasures at West Lodge, remarks thereon. Assoc. 
Journ, v. 91, 94. 

———- West Terrace, vase of inferior pottery, glass lachrymatory injured by 
fire. Col. Mus. 

——— Winpmitt Frevp, Armille, coins, hairpins with other personal orna- 
—_ and trinkets, leaden coffin containing human remains. Ooll. Ant. 

iii, 52. 





Dansvury, furnaces for smelting purposes. See Elmdon. 
Dunmow [assumed to be CasaRomacus]. Arch. Assoc. iii. 318. See Roads. 


Eastuam, cemetery, leaden coffins site adjacent to the position of the Roman 
forces stationed at Uphall Camp. Glass, Samian, and other ware, 
Potter’s mark, Mercrtvs, F. Arch. Jowrn. xxi. 93, 95, xxii. 334 ; Coll. 
Ant. vii. 190; E. A. 8. ii. 110, 116; G.M. 1864, i. 91, 92 ; Brit. Mus. 


Exmpon, coins, large brass of Hadrian, others defaced, associated with bronze 
implements and weapons of early date and native origin, masses of unused 
metal, with debris of smelting furnaces utilised doubtless by itinerant 
workmen travelling from — to camp, [interesting discoveries here in 
1847, illustrating the practical knowledge possessed by the Romans, 
in rivetting metals.] JZ. A. S. ii. 56, 58. 


aite Zamvblet by E. A. Hay, Letter to the Committee of the Essex and Colchester Hos- 
p ; 
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Eprrine (Theydon Grove), pottery six feat beneath the surface. Proc. Soc. Ant. 
SS va 446. See eae 


Firteip, furnaces for smelting metals. See Elmdon. 
FrYerNING (Mill Green). Portions of amphore, and other pottery. EH. A. 8. 
N.S. ii, 367-358, 


GosBACK (near ceenrey , coins of Vespasian, Tetricus, Carausius and the Constan- 
tine family. Villa, walls with flue tiles, frescoes &c. Arch. Assoc. ii. 45; . 
Coll, Ant, ii, 41, 42. 

Grays, bronze figure of Jupiter. Arch, Assoc. iv. 80, 

Gray’s THURROCK, sepulchre containing bronze armlets, with horses’ teeth, glass, 
pottery, &c. Proc. Soc. Ant., N.8., iii. 406, iv. 11. 

Grymes Dyke at Stanway, the rampart marks the boun of Camulodunum, 

i space enclosed by the Dyke, River, and the Colne, site of the 

British Oppidum. The size of this fortified position is sufficient to account 
for it having required, as is recorded, a force of some thirty or forty 
thousand men to capture it. 


Hapstock, villa, bath, hypucaust, rooms, &c. Bronze ornaments. Ooins of 
Gallienus, a.D. 253-268 ; small brass of Victorinus, Allectus, Constantine, 
and Valerian. Arch. viii. ; Arch. Jowrn. viii. 35; EH. A. 8, ii. 62. 

Hatuinesury (GREAT), ~~ cinerary urns near to the so-called Roman en- 
campment. LZ, A. 8., N.8., i. 201. 

a — figure representing a Roman boy, probably a youthful charioteer. 

. A. 8. ii. 139. 

Hatrietp Broap Oak, in the parish of Takeley. Sepulchral remains. Box 
fastened with bronze hasp. (Glass vessels, with “ pillar moulding” on 
fluted sides, lamps, Samian ware, potters’ marks, OF. PONTL, MARTIALI, M. 
Coins of Vespasian and Domitian. Arch. Journ. xii. 197, 198. 

HazevezicH, stone coffins containing human bones. JF. A. 8. ii. 112; G. M, 
1838, ii. 433. 

Heysrinaz, bronze patera. Col. Mus. 

Heypon Huu, bronze bracelets, coins of Constantius, Samian pottery, walls, 
small room nearly square. Arch. Assoc. iv. 76; Price Rom. Antigq. 41. 

Hv. Brings, now a ford, see Roads. 


Ketvepon (Donvarps Hatt), coins, fibule, urns containing bones. Proc. Soc. 
Ant., N.8., Vv. 30 

Lexpen Roap, near the river Colne. Potters’ kilns containing urns perfect 
and fragmentary ; coins, pottery in quantities in close proximity to the 
kilns. One of the most perfect of the latter has been saved, is now en- 
closed, and can be seen on application to Mr. Joslin. It is an interesting 
relic in connection with the potters’ craft. From this locality has been 
likewise obtained a wooden casket containing personal ornaments of all 
kinds—beads, rings, bronze bracelet with fine coin of Nero attach 
Speculum or mirror, tweezers, &c. The kilns and their contents affo 
evidence of local manufactures. ZH. A. S., N.8., iii, 123; Jos. Col ; Proc. 
Soc. Ant., N.8., iv. 433; Coll. Ant. vii. 1. xi.; Earthworks surveyed 
by Stukeley, Itumerarum Ourioswm. 1759. 


Marks Tey, Armillee, bronzes, fibule and rings in the Mayer collection at Liver- 
pool. £. A. 8. ii. 58, 

MERSEY, mosaic pavements near to West Mersey Hall. Coins, buckles, hasps, 
styli, &e. Moramt, i. 425. : 

Mess1no, glass bottle containing cremated bones. Brit. Mus. 

Mount Burgs, amphore, andirons or fire dogs, glass, personal ornaments, glazed 
and other pottery. Coll. Ant., ii. 25, 36 ; Col. Mus. 


OcxzenpEen Norra, Cemetery, sepulchral relics, animal bones, pottery. JZ. A. 8. 
ii. 238-240 ; G. M., 1859, i. 174. 
Oxp Forp, leaden coffins, coins, pottery, and relics, Oolitic Sarcophagus, cover 
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slightly coped, contained a skeleton, position east and west. Arch. Journ., 
xxii. 173; Trans. Lon. and Midd. Arch. Soc., i. 192. 

Oncar. See Roads. 

Ornona, one of the nine castra catalogued in the Notitia Dignitatum, &., the 
mili survey of the Roman Empire, in the last stage of its existence. 
They flourished from about a.p, 289 to 409, just 120 years. Southern 
wall of the castrum disclosed. Bede styles it Ythanceester the castrum 
of Ithona = Eccles., lib. iii. 22) garrisoned by a force of auxiliaries, 
Numerus Fortensium, but no inscriptions have as yet been discovered. 
The weapons to which these troops were accustomed were ‘‘ sword, spear, 
and buckler,” of which examples have been found, also bracelets, fibule, 
and rings; coins of Gallienus a.p. 260 to Honorius 395 ; combs and various 
accessories to the toilet, bone implements, spindle whorls, knives, styli, 
strigils, tweezers, and garden sake Camden ii. 123; Arch. xli. pl. xx. ; 
Arch, Journ, xii. 259; Coll. Ant. vii. 155; G.M. 1865 ii. 403-8. [The 
origin of the name Fortenses doubtful, reasonably presumed to be taken 
from some legion with the surname of Fortis such as Secunda Trajana 
which was honoured with the title of Fortis.] 
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Ramsven Be.uvs, stone coffins. £. A. VS. ii. 112. 

RAYLEIGH, coins, denarii, &c. Assoc. Journ. v. 365; EH. A. 8. ii. 72. 

RIDGWELL, BrRDBROOK AND STURMERE, military way, coins, pottery, villa, walls, 
&. The road is mentioned by Dr. Salmon in his Survey of England, 
p. 143, as running from Camulodunum to Camboricum, distance 35 miles. 
Arch. xiv. 61-62. 

RipewELL, coins of Domitian, Otacilia Severa, Nero and others down to Arcadius, 
buildings, oo tessellated pavements, tiles, pottery, personal 
ornaments. mien, 47. ' 

RIVENHALL, coin of Probus, tessellated pavement, tiles. Assoc. Jowrn. ii. 281 ; 
G.M., 1847, i. 185, 339. 

RocurorpD, coins and other relics, locality fixed by Camden as the site of the 
battle of Essendun or Aschendune, at Assingdon near to the town. 
Morant places it at Ashdon. Arch. xxiii. 17. [See a paper by the late W. 
Henry Black, upon the constitution, present stile, and probable origin 

and significance of the ‘‘ Lawless Court” held at Rochford, wherein 

he in of the ‘‘ King’s Post” where the meetings of the Court are 
periodically held as being a ‘‘ Roman Land Mark” belonging to the series 
of measures connected with ‘‘ London Stone” and Cait uninscribed 
monuments. Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd ser., iv. 172, 182. 

Romrorp [Durolitum 1] tiles found while making a new near to Nokes Hill. 
Arch, Assoc. iii. 318; Iter. Britanniarum, Cambridge, 1799 ; Geog. der 
Greichen und Romer., Leipzig, 1788, 1829. 


SAFFRON WALDEN aeons earthworks known as Battle Ditches, bronzes, 
coins, glass, Durobrivian, Samian and Upchurch Ware, sepulchral remains. 
Arch. Journ. i. 158, 161; E. A. 8. ii. 166, n.s. ii. 284, 287, 311, 334 ; 
Braybrooke Hist. Audley End, 148, 149. 

— oe . sas is known as the Danish Camp, ancient well, pottery. 

. A. 8. i. 77. 

Srstz Heninenam, Mirror of mixed metal, very brittle. Arch. Jowrn., xx. 181. 

Stanway, Villa (vide Gosback), Pottery. Arch. Assoc., ii. 45. iv. 391. 

SrratrorD, Globular Amphora containing small urn with calcined bones, leaden 
coffin. Arch. xxxi. 308 ; Arch. Jowrn. vi. 76, x. 7. 

Srurmere (Ford Meadow), Urn containing gold and silver coins of Julian, Val- 
entinian the Elder, Gratian, Magnus Maximus, Arcadius, Honorius ; 

brass vessels. Musewm Saffron Walden. 


THAXTED (on the dairy farm), Gold Pennannular ring of crescent form, weight 
240 grains. Arch. Jowrn., vi. 57. Yoon ga with one described in Sir R. 
C. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, i. 201, pl. xxv.] 

TuErypon Mount (Ad Montem), Sepulchral relics, urns containing human bones. 
N. and Q., 4th ser., v. 357. 

Trrpury West, Pater with potters’ marks, small Samian bow] inscribed pacma, 
Cinerary Urns and Pottery adjacent to the Roman xy Dene Holes or 
Caves for extracting chalk of the finer kind for use of silversmiths, &., 
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and agricultural purposes. Arch. Jowrn. xxix. 187, 274 ; Coll. Ant. vi. 244; 
Pliny. Nat. Hist. lib. xvii. 8; Rom, Lond. 103. : 

To.tesHunt Dancy, Urns near the New House or White House Farm. Morant, 
i, 399 


i, 399. 

ToLLESHUNT Kwicuts, Pavements near to the Manor House of Barnewalden. 
Morant, i. 399. 

ToPrESsFIELD, near to Bradfield Farm, Coins, Paterse, Samian Ware. Arch. xiv. 
24-26 ; Assoc. Journ. iii. 318. 

Toruam (Little), Gold Ring inscribed. Proc. Soc. Ant., n.s., v. 217. 


WAKERING meet Coin of Carausius, Samian Ware, Urns. L£..A.S, ii, 279. 

Watraam, Coins. £.A.¥8. ii. 54. 

WattHam (Little), see Roads. 

WanstTEaD, Coins, Pottery, Tessellated Pavements. Morant, i. 28. 

Wenpen, Furnaces for smelting purposes. See Audley End, Elmdon, 

Wurre Nottey, Cinerary urns, bones, &. L£. A. 8. ii. 240. 

Wirnam (Terling Place), Gold rings, elaborate ornamentation, vases with other 
pottery, gold, silver, and bronze coins, ranging from Valerian to Honorius, 
shield and swords, one of the latter inscribed. Arch. iii. 162. 

W1xok (Ensford Field), Coins of Nero and Constans. Arch. xiv. 71. 

WoRMINGFIELD, Cemetery, Urns in hundreds, Salmon’s Survey. 


Roaps radiating from London. One from Stratford skirting the Thames valley, 
identified by the names Great Cold Harbour!® and Little Cold Harbour 
near Aveling. It crossed one from East Tilbury and 4 a8 Causey 
in Kent, went on through Thundersley and Hadleigh to South End,and pro- 
bably to Shoebury. From here a way led across the sands to Foulness, where 
numerous remains have been discovered. The road from East Tilbury 
ferry joined the London road, passing through Billericay where indications 
are present of an important station. Another way still fairly straight leaves 
this Thames road at leigh and proceedsthrough Rayleigh whereremains 
have been identified. Hull Bridge is now a ford, but there are still the 
remains of piers in the river having timber uprights or their remains in 
them, the stone piers standing on wooden platforms, just as in the bridge 
discovered in the Trent some three yearsago. Orossing the river and going 
north, where the raised road is called the Causeway, we come in a straight 
line or nearly so to Danbury—many antiquities have been found there— 
thence to the London road at Toppingho ; this way is open to further 
exploration. There does not appear to be any indications of a road or 
way from Othona except across the marshes. Leaving Stratford, the 
London road runs through the county to Colchester and Stratford in 
Suffolk (ad ansam of the ninth iter), Near to Chelmsford a branch went 
off to Braintree giving another at Little Waltham to Dunmow: here these 
branches both crossed Stane Street, the one through Braintree clearly 
going on through Gosfield to Hedingham and possibly Sudbury. The road 
to Haverhill from Colchester was crossed somewhere near Castle Heding- 
ham, but this Haverhill road has not yet been traced between Ford Street 
and Yeldham. The next road from Stratford went through Epping, 
Latton, Bishop Stortford between these places in Hertfordshire. Portions 
of the road from Quendon Newport to Chesterton, are undoubtedly Roman. 
At Epping it sent off a branch through W. Weald, Cole harbour and 
Ongar to Writtle or Chelmsford. At Ongar this branch probably sent 
off another to Dunmow and a continuance of this branch southward 
through Chigwell to Stratford is also probably Roman ; it was by this 
route St. Radmunds’ body was conveyed to Bury St. Edmunds on the 
occasion of stopping at the wooden Church of Greenstead. From Dun- 
mow through Thaxted to Saffron Walden is a very distinct Roman way, 
the portion from ‘‘Green Harbour” (cold harbour) to Thaxted being a 
raised causey with ditch. This road running along the crest of the 
Chelmer valley is most distinctly Roman. pon the Ordnance — 
another road may be identified ; it passes through Hempstead mark 
‘High Street,” a name sufficiently indicative of its origin. There are 


10 A term applied to Roman situations as is ‘‘ Hunger.” It is. sometimes in the form of 
Cole, prefixed to h, hill, green, town, oak, ridge, and other terms. It is often applied 
‘to ridge, a Roman , a8 to harbour, a camp, or castle. On the much disputed etymology 
of this term, see WV, & Q. i. 60, ii. 159, 340, vi. 455, xii. 293. 
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in addition traces of an ancient way through Strethall, but as yet this 

locality has not been thoroughly explored. 

Roaps radiating from Colchester, Balkerne Hill, Lexden Park, Stanway Church 
and Bridge on past Stane Street, Marks Tey to Bishop Stortford through 
Dunmow. Horkesley Causey a direct way running through Elmstead 
Market to Harwich. Peet Hall and Peet Tye. Assoc. Jowrn. iii. 317, 
i gg 8. w.s. iii, 123; Antonine Iters to and from, EZ. A. S., xix 275, 










JOHN E. PRICE. 








NOTES ON CUP-MARKED STONES, OLD 
BURYING-GROUNDS, AND CURING OR 
CHARM STONE, NEAR ST. FILLANS, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


EXPECTED the district of St. Fillans to be rich in cup-marked 
stones but was disappointed, as any which may have been on 
the low grounds were no doubt utilised for building purposes, when 
the present village was formed about seventy years ago,and,as I have 
usually found elsewhere, the old people had never seen or heard of 
such things as cup-marks. Being in Comrie, however, for a day, a 
local antiquary there directed me to a stone with cups, on the hill 
above the mansion-house of Dunira; and on going to the spot, 

about a hundred yards east of the shepherd’s house at Drumnakill, 

I came upon a group of seven stones, none of them standing. They 
may at one time have formed an enclosure of some kind. On the 
stone second from the eastmost of the group there are eleven beau- 
tifully formed cups, varying from 2} to 4 inches in diameter and 
from half-an-inch to an inch in depth. They are the deepest and 
best formed cups I have yet met on one stone. The stone in this 
case is a large water worn block of coarse whinstone, 5 feet 9 inches 
long, 5 feet broad, and 3 feet above ground, pointing eastwards. 
The cups are grouped in an oblong form—the largest cup, 4 inches 

in diameter, being in the centre, and the extreme length of the 

group of cups is two feet four inches. 

West from the group of stones and nearer to the cottage, there 
is a raised enclosure 25 to 30 feet in diameter, with a turf-covered 
wall or rampart three or four feet high surrounding it, which in 
former times was used as a burying-ground for unbaptised infants, 
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and no doubt gave the name of “ Druim na Cille” (the ridge of the 
burying-ground) to the place. It is within living memory that a 
burial took place here, and the tradition is that people came from 
long distances, such as Loch Tayside, Glendochart, Balquhidder and 
Strathyre, to bury the “wee unchristened bairns.” These burial- 
places are common in the southwest of Ireland and are called Kills 
and Killeens, but in Scotland we have been in the habit of associat- 
ing the word Kil or Cille with a cell or chapel. There is no evi- 
dence to mark that there has been any such near this spot, so that. 
the conclusion is that the term Ki in Scotland may also have been 
applied to a burying-ground as it is in Ireland. 

About a mile south of the bridge over the Earn at Comrie, on 
the moor of Dalginross, and on the left side of the road going to 
Glenartney and Braco, there is a well-known standing stone, popu- 
larly named after Samson. It is one of a group of three. The 
other two are lying to the east, and on the upper side of the east- 
most one, there are twenty-six cup marks. The stone is partly 
buried, and slants upwards from west to east where it reaches 18 
inches above ground. It is of a coarse granitic rock, with masses of 
quartz at the east end, and has a thin vein of quartz running across 
it from north to south. The stone is a travelled boulder, 5 feet 3 
inches long by 4 feet broad, and by exposure to the weather and 
passers by, the cups are very shallow but perfectly distinguishable 
as artificial. They vary in size from about two to three inches in 
diameter. 

About five hundred yards southwest from the farmhouse of 
Kindrochet, on the south side of the Earn, and about two miles from. 
St. Fillans, there is a disused burying-ground of an oblong form, 
enclosed in a rough way, with several large trees standing in it. 
This is duly marked on the Ordnance map but without any name. 
It is simply known as “The Old Burying-ground at Kindrochet.” 
There are a few rude head-stones still remaining upright. The 
enclosure is sixty-five paces in length by thirty paces broad, and 
more than one tomb or cist is exposed, bearing evidence of having 
been opened, one especially, formed of two large flags of unhewn 
stones for the sides and two for the ends. It measures five feet 
long inside by two feet three inches broad, and the large stone 6 
feet. long which formed the cover lies at the side. This grave is of 
the same construction as those in two ancient burying-grounds, of 
the Pagan period, at Pitreavie. 

I regret to say that the ancient burying-place has been for a 
long time a receptacle for the stones and rubbish gathered from the 
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adjoining fields, and unless steps are taken to prevent the vandal- 
ism and desecration, all trace of the place, and that at no distant 
date, will be obliterated. 

A chapel might have stood at one time within the enclosure 
but it is difficult in its present condition to trace any foundations, 
and tradition as well as “ place names” are silent on the subject. 


CuriInG STONE. 


An oval water-worn stone of white quartz which was used as a 
charm to resist the evil eye, was kept over the lintel of the byre 
door at the small croft of Cachladhu, a mile east from St. Fillans on 
the south side of the Earn. The croft was merged in the adjoining 
farm some twenty years ago and the buildings were cleared away. 
The charm stone had been in the family for generations and was 
supposed to protect cattle from all kinds of trouble. Other 
appliances had in addition to be resorted to when a cow wasill. She 
had to be supplied with water from a stream that was commonly 
crossed by “the living and the dead,” and two or three pieces of 
silver money along with the stone were placed in the coggie. The 
water was taken from the burn or river, usually under a bridge, “in 


the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” and 
then given to the cow which sometimes recovered and sometimes 
did not, but faith in the stone was never lost. I was told that it 
is still the custom in the district to place a branch of the mountain 
as) or rowan tree over the byre doors to keep the cattle free of 
disease. 


JAMES MACKINTOSH Gow. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DERIVATION OF PLACE-NAMES. 
[Ante, Vol. i. pp. 430-434.] 


HE mischief wrought by Edmunds’ 7'races of History in the Names of 
Places is, according to my experience, slight in comparison with that 

for which Dr. Taylor’s Words and Places is responsible. It is not surpris- 
ing that unsystematic workers at local etymology should have unquestion- 
ing faith in this work. They cannot fail to be impressed by the great 
literary position of its versatile author, and when they find exhaustive lists 
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of books in English and other languages at the end of each chapter, they 
are bound to conclude that the work is scientific and trustworthy, This 
conclusion will be strengthened when they read in the preface that the 
book “‘ has already been adopted by many teachers, and is prescribed as a 
text book in the Cambridge Higher Examinations for Women.” Yet the 
book abounds in the grossest philological errors and in blunders that a 
little care would have obviated. I have here collected a few examples in 
the hope that they will warn local antiquaries of the uncritical character of 
the book. That there is need of such a warning is proved by the fact that so 
eminent an antiquary as Dr. Cox speaks of this as an “inimitable” work 
(above page 159).* 

After laying down the wise principle at p. 312 that “ the earliest docu- 
mentary form of the name must be ascertained” before speculating upon 
the derivation of a local name, it is somewhat startling to find this prin- 
ciple constantly ignored by the author himself. A slight search for the 
earliest documentary form of Saltaire would have led to the discovery that 
this name is only a few years old and that it is compounded of its founder’s 
name and that of the river upon which it stands. This would have pre- 
vented the derivation of aire from the O. Norse eyjar “‘ islands "—which is, 
moreover, coudemned by the fact that Norse words in English local names 
are declined as English words, not as Old Norse. 

We are twice told (pp. 142, 170, note 1) that Hertford is derived from 
the Welsh rhyd, a “ford.” A glance at the English Chronicles proves that 
the name is derived from heorut, the O. E. form of hart. At p. 202 Lich- 
field is derived from O. E. lic, “corpse.” The early forms (Lyccid-felth, 
etc.), which might have been easily discovered, wholly forbid any such 
derivation. If his search after the early forms of the name Rendlesham 
had led Dr. Taylor only so far as Beda’s great work, he would have found 
that this name is derived from the personal name Rendel, and not from 
Rdd-weald (p. 211). It is easily discovered that the early forms of 
Worcester are Wigeran-ceaster, Wiogeran-, etc., which plainly preclude the 
derivation from *Hwic-wara-ceaster (pp. 46, 49). As the people of 
Worcestershire were called Hwiccii, they cannot have been called Hwic- 
waru, which would mean “ inhabitants of the Hwiccii.” No evidence is 
adduced of the existence of any such impossible compound, Again, the 

early forms of Shotover forbid the derivation from Chateau Vert, as is 
pointed out by Mr. James Parker in his Zarly History of Oxford.* The 
name is purely English, representing an O. E. *at Scottes fre. 
Dr. Taylor would do a service if he would give an authority for any 


1 Dr. Cox would do a real service to local history if he would, in the next edition 
of How to write the History of a Parish, strike out the works on local etymology 
therein cited, state that there is no scientific treatise on this subject in the English 
language, and advise the incipient local historian to forswear etymology, or to restrict 
the etymological portion of his work to collecting the early forms of the name of 
his parish. It is high time that local historians surrendered the delusion that they 
are, by some virtue inherent in the study of local history, ready-made etymologists 
who need no philological training. 

2 We have here an excellent example of the evil effects of such reckless guesses 
as the above, which is stated in Words and Places as a fact (‘‘ Chateau Vert... has 
been converted into Shotcor Hill”), in the fact that so learned a philologist as Prof. 
Sayce has adopted it as an illustration in his Science of Language. 
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106 ARCHAOLOGY. 
English words that could make Osyth mean “water channel,” and 
Badecan-wylla =* bath well” (pp. 261, 319). There is no record of any 
such words in the O. E. dictionaries, etc., for the simple reason that both 
the above are personal names (0. E. Os-gith and Beadeca). This failure to 
recognize these personal names accounts for the circumstance that local 
names derived from O. E. personal names are dismissed in a few lines. 
One would never suspect from this manual that the O. E. and Old Norse 
personal names are by far the most important factors in English local 
etymology. 

Contradictory derivations of the same name sometimes occur. Thus, 
p. 48, the Isle of Wight is said to preserve the name of the “Goths or 
Jutes,” whilst at p. 208 it is correctly derived from “ Vectis, the Roman 
name of the Island.” At p. 238, the termination of Henley is said to be 
teg, “island,” whilst at p. 322 the first stem is derived from “ A.S. hean, 
poor.” Thus the / is left unaccounted for. The suffix is, of course, /éah. 
This derivation is one of several proofs of the author’s slight knowledge of 
O.E. grammar and of the early charters. This hean is merely the weak 
dat. sing. of héah, “ high,”—just the case we should expect to find ina 
local name. 

To use Mr. Atkinson’s words, one would think that some of the deriva- 
tions given in this book “ were too nonsensical and inconsistent to obtain a 
moderately thoughtful person’s regard.” One can hardly believe (p. 320) 
that ‘‘ Brokenborough in Wilts, anciently Broken-eber-egge, is explained as 
badger-boar-corner”! This is merely a late form of the 0.E. “ set (them) 
brocenan beorge,” at the broken hill* It is not easy to believe that the 
English termination well is derived from 0.H.G. wiléri or the French ville 
(pp. 109, 332), and that Winchilsea is a compound of Welsh gwent, O. E. 
ceéosol, and O. E. teg=plain + gravel+island! The brilliant idea that the 
“Pig and Whistle” sign is a corruption of “ Pige washael, or the Virgin’s 
greeting,” (p. 273) is worthy of a place in a museum of etymological curi- 
osities. The author does not explain why an English innkeeper should 
adopt as his sign an impossible compound of Danish and old English. 

But reckless as is this etymology, it is beaten in this quality by the 
statement at p. 269 that “the legend of the victory gained by Guy of 
Warwick, the Anglian champion, over the dun cow, most probably origin- 
ated in a misunderstood tradition of his conquest of the Dena gau, or 
Danish settlement in the neighbourhood of Warwick.” This suggestion is 
condemned on historical grounds ; it is equally condemned on philological 
grounds. First, we have no proof of the use of the word gau in England. 
Secondly, this modern German form is derived from an original gaujo or 
gawjo (Goth. gawi, gen gaujis), which would have yielded in O. E. 
*géa or *gieg.* Thirdly, even if the O. H. G. form of this word had been 
specially imported into Warwickshire in the 10th or 11th century, it could 
not have been confused with cdé, “cow,” which is a very different sound 
from 0. H. G. géwi, ® the old nom. of gau. 

* Compare an original charter in Sweet’s A.S. Reader, xiib, 91, a.p. 944: 
** oth thone tébrocenan beorge the thér is téclofen,” to the ‘ broken’ hill that is there 
cloven. There is a Wiltshire “‘ té brocenan beorge ” in Cart. Saz., iii. 297, 28. 

4 Dr. Taylor, p. 89, says that the gay of Framlingay and Gamiingay is derived 
from this gau. But the g is not part of the suffix, which seems to be hay. 

5 0.H.G. Gouwe is a refashioning of the nom. on the analogy of the oblique cases. 
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The Celtic portion of the work is even worse than the Teutonic. The 
prevalent and persistent delusion that nineteenth century Welsh is the 
same tongue as it was 1800 years ago is the chief cause of this. There 
is no word more popular with the unscientific local etymologist than the 
Welsh dr, “water,” and probably more absurd etymologies have been 
founded upon this word than upon any other. Naturally it plays a large 
part in Words and Places. Thus, p. 133, it is made to explain, besides a 
host of other names, the Deruentio of the Itinerary. I have the unquestion- 
able authority of Prof. Rhys for the statement that this d@r is purely a 
modern Welsh colloquialism, being a contraction of dwfr, the old form of 
which must have appeared as dubr- or dobr-,* as in the well known case of 
Dubris, Dover. The word is naturally preserved in English local names in 
its early form of dover, ¢.g., the Doverbeck, Notts, which Dr. Taylor, pp. 
133, 140, wrongly calls the Durbeck. 

I have hardly left myself any space to deal with Mr. AtRinson’s note. 
He seems inclined to over-rate the Norse influence. At all events he 
regards as undeniably Norse, words that were in use in O. E. place-names 
before the Scandinavians arrived. For instance, ergum, hergum may just 
as well represent the O. E. dat. pl. heargum as the 0. N. hérgum. The 
original meaning of this word seems to have been merely “ grove,” as is 
evidenced by the O. H. G. form Aaruc, and by the 0, E. form hearh, As the 
pagan temples were in groves, this word acquired the meaning of “ temple” 
and even that of “altar,” asin O. Norse. Again, thorpe is not so trust- 
worthy a test of Scandinavian settlement as the Danish advocates would 
have us believe. This doubt occurred to the great Norwegian historian 
and philologist Peder Andreas Munch. He wrote, nearly forty years ago, 
that “it was uncertain whether thorpe [in English local names] could be 
regarded as exclusively Norse, for i¢ may have been of Anglian origin.” In 
support of this he points to the frequency of the termination dorf in North 
German local names (Norske Folks Historie, pt. 1, i. 631). Thorpe is 
correctly given by Prof. Skeat as English. It occurs in local names in 
Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, and other counties that show little 
or no trace of Danish influence. Moreover, we find it in Ageles-threp, one of 
the earliest. of English local names, and, finally, throp is given as an 
equivalent of tém in the Epinal Glossary, the earliest English M.S., which 


was written long before the Danes settled here. 
W. H. Srevenson. 


6 So the German river Tauber appears in the Ravenna geographer as Dubra, 
Whilst explaining the purely English Appeldore (from O. E. apuldor, apuldre, “‘apple- 
tree” ) as derived from this modern Welsh dwr, Dr. Taylor, p. 91, suggests that the 
purely Celtic Dover is really of Teutonic origin ! 


THE OLD GAELIC PROPHECY CONCERNING IONA. 
[Ante, p. 49.] 


F this interesting old Gaelic Prophecy it should be known that more 
than one version is in circulation. In the last number of the Arch- 


@ological Review I gave the words of the prophecy as recited to me seven- 
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teen years ago by a pious Highlander on the lone shores of Lake Huron, 
It was the version that best fitted in with the yearnings of his exiled soul 
He thought of the desolation of this, the chiefest of all our Celtic holy 
places, and in that sad desolation he saw and sorely felt the utter hope- 
lessness of his own exile. But the old glory of the Iona of Columba would 
one day be restored. He saw that blessed day afar off, and in the midst of 
his hopeless yearning for home, he could piously rejoice in it. And this 
other thought had, I think, a sure place in his heart. He, and many like 
him, died an exile. But he died for his people; the peace, and joy, and 
plentiful abundance of whose new homes had already more than dawned 
around him. 

The other versions of the old prophecy have each its own point of view, 
and they are all more or less enigmatical. Here, for instance, is the 
version commonly current in the West Highlands :-— 

Hi mo chridhe, Hi, mo ghraidh, 
An aite guth Manaich bithidh geum ba ; 


Ach mun tig an saoghal gu crich 
Bithidh Hi mar a bha. 


In this version it is Columba himself that speaks. While Hy was yet 
the joy of all the land, he foresaw the desolation that saddened the heart 


of so many later ages. But the hope of restoration palters with us, if not 
in a double, yet still in a doubtful sense. 





‘* Hy of my heart, Hy of my love, 
In place of monk’s voice shall be lowing of kine ; 
But ere the world comes to an end 
Hy shall be as it was” — 


shall be as it was, not as it is. Does that mean that Hy shall revert to its 
old, pre-Columban, heathen desolation? There lie the crux and mystery 
of the prophecy, if taken as from the lips of the old Gaelic saint. Of this 
bitter element of doubtful disputation my fellow-traveller, in the old forest 
primeval, knew nothing. He spake for himself, out of his own heart, as 
he prophesied that this desolate and sorely wounded Iona, which we see, 
should again be the Iona of Columba in his best and its holiest days, 
DonaLp Masson. 

Edinburgh, September 11, 1888. 
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fessor of Celtic in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 1888, viii. 
808 pages. 

KextiscHe Stupien. 5. Ueber den compilatorischen character der 
irischen sagentexte im sogenannten Lebor na hUidhre von H, 
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THe Hero TALES OF THE GAEL. Nos. 1-6. Celtic Magazine. 


HE study of all that relates to the life-history of the Celtic 
races has been revolutionised within the last 30 years. From 

the moment that Zeuss’ great work laid a firm basis for philological 
research, the examination of Celtic speech has progressed steadily 
and rapidly, with the result that the main outlines of its phonetic 
and syntactic development have been definitely traced. Much of 
the lumber of the older Celtologists has been discarded for ever, and 
a generation of scholars has been trained capable of utilising to the 
full, and in the most scientific spirit, the rich remains of Celtic 
antiquity. The publication of material has gone on pari passu with 
the perfecting of philological criticism. The heroic age of Celtic 
research, the age of the editors of the Myvyrian Archwology in 
Wales, of O’Donovan and O’Curry in Ireland, had accumulated much 
material, and, in the case of the Irish scholars, had produced an 
enormous amount of explanatory comment the value of which is not 
always recognised as it should be by the present generation. But their 
work had the defects of the pre-critical age, though this stricture ap- 
plies with little force to O’Donovan, perhaps the greatest Celtic scho- 
lar whom Ireland has produced. The more recently published texts 
are free from all suspicion in this respect. The issue of fac-simile 
editions of the oldest Irish MSS. ; of the critical Irish texts which 
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we owe in England chiefly to Mr. Whitley Stokes, in Germany to 
Professor Windisch and his pupils ;! of the critical Welsh texts for 
which the world is indebted to the learning of Professor Rhys, and 
to the heroic perseverance and accuracy of Mr. Gwenogfryn Evans ;* 
of the rich stores of Celtic folk-fancy collected by J. F. Campbell— 
provides for the student of Celtic thought and imagination 
matter which he can use with absolute confidence in its genuine 
character. 

The study of Celtic craft and of Celtic history, using the word 
in its narrower sense, has not been slow to profit by this advance in 
knowledge. It is sufficient to call attention in the one department 
to such works as those of Miss Stokes on Irish art and archeology, 
in the other to Mr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland and to Professor Rhys’ 
Celtic Britain. But it is a peculiarity of much that has come down 
to usfrom the earliest Celtic antiquity that its historical is outweighed 
by its sociological value. 1t may be contended that its trustworthy 
information concerning the record. of actual events is of the scantiest 
description ; it must be admitted that what it tells us about the social 
condition of the race is extraordinarily full and varied. Yet it is 
this latter side of Celtic study which had of late attracted the least 
attention. The most comprehensive work on the subject was till 
lately, and in some respects still is, O’Curry’s Manners and Customs, 
The author, of whom no one who values the study of Celtic antiquity 
should ever speak save with respect and gratitude, left his work 
unfinished ; herein too may most plainly be seen the inevitable results 
of his lack of rigorous critical training. Thus it is only asa collec- 
tion of materials, to be used with caution, that this work retains its 
value. Since O’Curry’s death many texts have been published. 
It was time that some of the harvest should be gathered in. 

One of the most important branches of the sociological history 
of a race is that of its religious beliefs and practices. Up to within 
@ recent period the new Celtic scholarship had neglected this 
branch, with the result that when four years ago one of the ablest 
_ and best informed students of the history of religions, Professor Tiele 
of Leyden, wrote a handbook to the religious systems of humanity, 
he was obliged to leave out any reference to Celtic mythology on 
the ground that the preliminary work of collecting and sifting the 


lll 


1 Notably Irische Texte mit Uebersetaungen und. Worterbuch. Vols. I., II, 
i. ii. 1880-87, 

2 Diplomatic reproductions of old Welsh texts: The Mabinogion and other. 
Welsh Tales from the Red Book of Hergest ; Photographic fac-simile of the 
Black Book of Caermathen, 1887. 
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materials had not yet been performed.* Before proceeding to discuss 
attempts recently made to supply this want, it may be well to see 
what are the sources of Celtic mythology, and to examine the 
different opinions held respecting their age, origin, and nature. 

These sources may be grouped under four heads : 

(1) The testimony of Classical Antiquity, comprising 

(a) the writings of Greeks or Romans who came in contact 
with Celtic races, 
(b) epigraphic and archeological testimony. 

(2) The testimony of the earliest Irish sagas, 

(3) That of the earliest Welsh Poems, Tales, and pseudo-historic 

traditions, 

(4) That of living folk-tradition, especially as preserved in the 

Highlands of Scotland. 

In the first class the testimony noted under sub-heading 5}, is 
necessarily the most valuable. It has only been digested and put 
into shape for the student in comparatively late years ; much indeed 
has come to light quite recently, and large additions to our know- 
ledge may be looked for with confidence. It is on the almost exclusive 
testimony of this first class that Mons. Henri Gaidoz, the founder, 
and for many years the director of the Revue Celtique, has based 
his excellent studies on Gaulish religion. It is from this class also 
that Professor Rhys draws the materials for his chapter on the 
Gaulish Pantheon, that one of the Lectures which is most likely 
to command the undivided assent of other Celtic scholars. 

The second class of sources, the fullest of the old ones and in 
many respects the most important of all, has been used by Mons. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, the present director of the Revue 
Celtique, as the basis of a work to which frequent reference will be 
made in the course of this article, Le cycle mythologique Irlandais 
et la mythologie Celtique®5 In regard to this and to the next class: 
of sources, questions arise of the utmost complexity and perplexity, 
questions which involve moreover the fundamental problems of com- 
parative sociology, under which term are comprehended the studies 
of myth, cult, custom, and fancy whether plastic or literary. Let. 
us first consider the third class of testimony noted above. 

The Welsh evidence is contained in Poems extant in MSS. of the 
% The second edition of the French translation, by M. Maurice Vernes, is 
dated 1885. Mr. A. Lang, Myth, Ritual and Religion, likewise declines the 
discussion of ‘‘ Celtic Developments ”’ (p. viii.). 

4 Esquisse de la religion des Gaulois, 1879 ; La religion Gauloise et le gui de 
chéne, 1881. cf. also Macbain Celtic Mythology, 1885. 
5 Paris, 1884, Of. my review Folk-Lore Jowrnal, June, 1884. 
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12th-13th centuries but traditionally ascribed for the most part to 
the 6th-7th centuries; in Tales extant in 13th and 14th century 
MSS., concerning whose date and origin tradition is silent ; in the 
pseudo-history of Geoffrey and those Norman-French and Welsh 
versions of his chronicle which may be conveniently classed together 
as the Bruts; and in the Triadic literature, traditionally connected 
with remote antiquity, but demonstrably belonging largely to the late 
Middle Ages. The tradition as to the Poems is shown to be false in 
part by the fact that many of them refer to events of the 10th-12th 
centuries. Up to the present the test of philological criticism has not 
been applied to this literature, so that works which present linguistic, 
metrical and stylistic phenomena of the same nature are yet assigned 
to periods of time differing one from the other to the extent of 
hundreds of years. Historical criticism has been the only touch- 
stone used ; the most ingenious and far-reaching mode in which it 
has been applied is seen in the theory independently originated by Mr. 
Skene® and Mr. Stuart Glennie,’ but chiefly elaborated by the former. 
This theory looks upon many of the early Welsh poems as genuine 
battle-chants or ballads written during or shortly after the struggles 
they describe or commemorate, the struggles of the Celtic inhabi- 
tants of southern Scotland and northern England against the 
Teutonic invaders throughout the 6th and 7th centuries. When the 
British Kingdoms of Strathclyde and Cumbria finally disappeared, 
these poems found a refuge in Wales, and their present obscure and 
fragmentary condition is largely due to their divorce from the 
historic conditions which gave rise to them. For Mr. Skene, the 
most eminent representative of this theory, the Welsh Tales are the 
outcome of a much later and more purely romantic impulse; indeed 
the theory may be said to postulate the actual-historic or the 
romantic-fanciful character of the largest part of the Welsh sources, 
rendering them in either case an unfit basis for mythological 
speculation. Though Mr. Skene’s opinions have won a large mea- 
sure of acceptance, the consensus of non-Celtic scholars has on the 
whole been that in the absence of texts, critically constructed and 
explained, the subject-matter is too obscure to admit of. profitable 
treatment, let alone to allow of hypotheses possessing claims to 
finality. Almost as much uncertainty prevails as to the traditions 
handed down by Geoffrey. These evidently stand in a definite 
relation to Nennius,’ as well as to the tradition preserved by the 
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* Introduction to the Four Ancient Books of Wales, 2 vols., 1868. 
* Arthurian Localities (Merlin, E.E.T.S. vol. iii. 1869.) 
® The fullest discussion is to be found in “ L’ Historia Britonwm attribuée 4 
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Triads, and to the scanty hints afforded by the Poems and Tales ; 
little light has, however, as yet been thrown upon these points. 
The present writer believes he was the first to essay fixing a date for 
some of the Tales by a critical examination of the subject matter.® 

In these circumstances, results based upon Welsh evidence may 
be deemed altogether illusory,and the determination of the true nature 
and relation one to another of these classes of tradition may be held the 
first requisite in this field of study. The same opinion with regard 
to the Irish evidence would also be justified. But this is so infinitely 
richer, and the traditions respecting it are so much more precise, 
that it has compelled an attention denied to Welsh literature. The 
problems connected with it, though essentially of the same order 
as those suggested by the latter, are far more complex, whilst the 
better preservation of the subject matter makes research more fruit 
ful. 

Irish heroic tradition falls into three great and well defined 
cycles : 

(1) that dealing with the pre-Christian invasions of Ireland, and 
the history of the island down to a period shortly preceding the 
Christian Era ; 

(2) that dealing with the exploits of a group of chiefs and 
warriors whose age may be roughly stated as contemporary with 
that of Christ. The most prominent personages are Ulstermen, 
notably the Ulster chief Conchobor, and the Ulster braves, Fergus, 
the sons of Uisnach, and, above all, Cuchullain, the Celtic Achilles 
or Siegfried. This cycle may conveniently be distinguished as the 
Ultonian cycle ; 

(3) that dealing with the exploits of a high king of Ireland, 
Cormac mac Art, said to have lived in the third century «.D., and of 
a band of braves who flourished throughout his reign under the 
headship of Find mac Cumhail. This is the Fenian or Ossianic cycle. 

There are, furthermore, a number of historic tales relating to 
events ascribed by the annals to the 3rd-9th centuries, tales in which 
supernatural personages often appear, who figure in the first 
cycle as historical pre-Christian kings of Ireland. 

The MS. authority is the same for the first two classes, partly 
the same for the later historic tales, and, to a less extent, for the 
third class. 


Nennius et Historia Britannica avant Geoffroi de Monmouth, par Arth. de la 
Borderie, Paris, 1883. cf. Y. Oymmrodor, vi. 227, vii. 155. 

® **Mabinogion Studies, I. Branwen the Daughter of Liyr” in Folk-Lore 
Record, vol. v. 
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The oldest Irish MSS. are mostly of an encyclopedic nature, the 
nearest analogue to which may be found in such Icelandic MS. 
compilations as Flateyjarbok. Foremost among them are the two 
great vellums, the Leabhar na h-Uidhre (LU) written down at the 
end of the 11th century, and the Book of Leinster (LL) written 
down in the middle of the 12th century. All these encyclopedic 
MSS. describe themselves as compilations from older MSS. The 
first two cycles of heroic tradition are found almost entire in LU 
and LL, the third cycle on the other hand is scantily represented. 
The annalistic activity of Ireland which can be dated back with 
certainty to the 11th century (Tighernach the greatest of the early 
Irish annalists died in 1088), presents, as a rule, both the pre- 
Christian and the Ultonian cycles as genuine history. Tighernach 
alone raises doubts as to the historic nature of the record prior to 
the year 289 B.c., to which he assigns the foundation of Emania by 
Cimbaoth. On the whole, modern scholars have followed him and 
have looked upon the earlier annals as fabulous. One reason perhaps 
is simply modern distrust of anything that pretends to a remote 
antiquity. But this view has been determined chiefly by the fact 
that the existing texts enable us to trace the formation of the annals 
in their present shape. We can note the progress of the 
euhemerising process in the poems of Eochaid hua Flainn, who died 
in 984, and in those of Flainn Manistrech and Gilla Coemain, Irish 
translator of Nennius, who died in 1056 and 1072 respectively, until 
it culminates in the Leabhar Gabhala or Book of Invasions, and we 
know that it was mainly the work of Flainn Manistrech who had 
the reputation in his day of being the most learned of native 
historical and antiquarian scholars. His attention was largely 
directed to chronology, and the elaborate synchronism of the Irish 
annals with the events of sacred and profane history is due to him 
more than to any other man. The non-historic character of these 
annals is fairly transparent, and but little objection has been raised 
to the way in which Mons, d’Arbois de Jubainville has resolved 
them into their mythologic elements. It is otherwise with the 
Ultonian cycle. Here the record is so full, precise, detailed, and 
hangs together with so much coherency that at first blush it seems 
impossible to take it for other than what it professes to be, an 
account of persons that have actually lived and of events that 
actually took place. The acceptance of this portion of the native 
annals by Tighernach, who had proved his independent and critical 
spirit by the rejection of the earlier portion, has also told in its 
favour. At anyrate four of the scholars best qualified to express an 
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opinion, Professors Windisch, Zimmer, Kuno Meyer, and Mr. 
Hennessy, have declared unhesitatingly in favour of the substantial 
accuracy of these sagas. They hold that a real High-King of Ireland, 
Connaire Mor, a contemporary of Julius Cesar, was slain by over- 
sea, pirates as is told in the tale of Bruden da Derga ; that Conchobor 
did dispossess his uncle Fergus of the chieftaincy of Ulster, slew 
treacherously the sons of Uisnach, and had to sustain a war against 
the whole of Ireland headed by Aillil and Medbh of Connaught, 
who were helped by Fergus and other Ulster exiles, in which war 
Cuchullain took a prominent part, as is told in the tales of the 
Fate of the Sons of Uisnach and in the Tdin bé Cuailgne or the 
Raid for the Kine of Cooley ; and that the many other tales relating 
to Cuchullain and his compeers which have come down to us contain 
a reflex of actual fact. In answer to which it may be pointed out 
that the testimony of Tighernach merely goes to show that the 
euhemerising process was applied to the god-tales of the race at 
a much later date than to the hero-tales, a fact which could easily 
be parallelled from the mythology of other races; moreover that 
the present annals run on without a break so that it is impossible 
to lay the finger upon any set of events prior to the fourth century 
A.D., and say “ here fable ceases, here history begins.” The partisans 
of the historic credibility of the Ultonian cycle look, as a rule, with 
an unfavourable eye upon the Ossianic sagas. The larger part of 
these are found in MSS. much later than those which contain the 
Ultonian cycle, and it is contended that they are mainly the product 
of late romantic fancy working frequently upon themes and 
situations borrowed from the older heroic tales.” 

Criticism has been applied to the pre-Christian annals with the 
result of discrediting them as history, whilst restoring to them a far 
more important place among the mind-products of the race as 
material for the national mythology. Criticism is also being applied 
to the way in which the heroic tales have come down to us. This 
must be examined to see if light is thrown upon the position taken 
up by most Celtic scholars with respect to the two great cycles of 
Irish heroic tradition. Professor Zimmer's study, the title of which 
appears at the head of this article, is the most important contribution 
yet made to this branch of Irish scholarship. It is worth the close 
attention of everyone interested in Celtic antiquity, were it merely 
that it contains detailed summaries of all the more important sagas, 


1© See more particularly Prof. Windisch’s ‘‘ L’ancienne légende Irlandaise et 
les poésies Ossianiques.” Rev, Celt. v. 70, and Prof. Kuno Meyer's Introduction 
to Cath Finntraga, 1885. 
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Bruden da Derga, the Tdéin bd Cuailgne, the Conception of 
Cuchullain, the Wooing of Etain, the Sick-Bed of Cuchullain (which 
tells how the hero was wooed by the Queen of Faéry, etc.) These 
summaries should be read by anyone desirous of forming an 
unprejudiced opinion about the historic nature of these tales, and 
also of appreciating that kinship of tone and feeling between the 
Irish sagas and the medieval Arthurian romance which the present 
writer has insisted on elsewhere. 

The special object of Professor Zimmer’s inquiry is the nature and 
immediate origin of that version of the Irish sagas found in the Leabe 
har na h-Uidhre or LU. An analysis, minute and exhaustive, such as 
German scholars have the secret of, reveals the following interesting 
facts. LU always presupposes two if not more accounts; it does 
not simply juxtapose, but essays to fuse these into one, an attempt, 
luckily for us, carried out with little skill and less care. One of the 
versions thus used by LU is closely akin to that which the copyist of 
the book of Leinster or LL had before him, but it can nevertheless 
be asserted that the portions common to these two MSS. are not de- 
rived from the same immediate source. MSS. of the thirteenth to 
the fifteenth centuries, which present the same version as LL, are 
shown not to be copied from that MS., but to be closer to the hypo- 
thetical source from which LU derived its LL version, LL and 
the younger MSS. akin to it frequently present the story in a 
purer, more genuine form than that found in LU. LL itself shows 
traces of having embodied varying redactions of the legends into its 
version. The compiler of LU edited as well as harmonised the earlier 
accounts he had before him. He interpolates scraps of antiquarian 
information ; he glosses archaic words, thereby proving in many: in- 
stances that he did not clearly understand the text he was dealing 
with ; he inserts stage directions, so to say. This editorial matter 
was frequently foisted by copyists into the text, giving rise to in- 
structive corruptions. By a comparison of the passages in which 
LU mentions its authorities and of numerous hints scattered through- 
out the MS., Professor Zimmer makes it well nigh certain that the 
compiler in question was not the scribe of the present MS., Moel- 
muire (slain in 1106, “on the floor of the cathedral of Clonmacnoise 
by a robber band ”), the last representative of a family of clerics and 
scholars which flourished at Armagh and Clonmacnoise throughout 
the 9th, 10th, and 1lth centuries, but was no other than Flainn 
Manistrech himself, who died, as we have seen, in 1056. Thus not 
only LU and LL, but a whole series of much later MSS. are carried 
11 Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 1888, ch, x. 
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back to the beginning of the eleventh century, if not to an earlier 
period,’* and the principal sagas are shown to have been extant at 
that date in redactions varying greatly one from the other. The 
approximate date of composition of the longest and most important 
of these sagas, the Tain bé Cuailgne, in a shape agreeing sub- 
stantially with that derived from comparison of the extant versions 
among themselves, can be determined with some degree of certainty. 
A late medisval legend tells how the great epic had died out of the 
memory of the story-tellers of Ireland, so that not one Ollamh was 
found able to repeat it, and how Fergus, the Ulster hero who fled 
to Connaught and shared in the invasion of his land, was raised 
from the dead at the intercession of the saints of Ireland to dictate 
the tale. Professor Zimmer traces this legend back to the ninth 
century, but shows that in its earlier form it was entirely pagan, 
and that its object was to account for a tradition which connected 
the Tain with Senchan Torpeist, a bard of the early seventh century. 
On philological grounds, Professor Zimmer sees no reason to doubt 
this tradition. Every time the story was copied and rearranged, 
the phonetic and grammatical forms of the day were introduced, but 
there still remains much belonging to the oldest stratum of the 
language,” as is evidenced by the fact that the greatest Irish scholar 
of the eleventh century not unfrequently- misunderstood his texts. 
As an instance of the way in which this analysis of the texts 
bears upon the question of their nature—whether historic or mytho- 
logical—the tale entitled the “Conception of Cuchullain” may be 
cited. This is extant in three versions, one in LU, one in a fifteenth 
century MS. agreeing with LU as far as the latter goes but fuller 
and a second fifteenth century one. The story tells how the god Lug 
carried off Deichtire, sister to Conchobor, and became by her father 
of Cuchullain in a similar way to that in which Zeus fathered Metis, 
or Gwion, Taliessin. The fifteenth century version, which differs 
from LU, presents the facts in a fuller and more coherent form, and 
with far greater insistence on the supernatural element. In com- 


12 One of the MSS. used by Flainn was the “ small book of Monasterboice,” 
and it is pathetically recorded ‘‘a student took it with him oversea; not a 
trace of it ever was found.” 

18 These archaic survivals are chiefly found in the long descriptions of the 
hero’s dress and accoutrement, and in the set formulas in which the single com- 
bats are related, Thesame phenomenon obtains to the present day in the High- 
lands. All the best story-tellers introduce passages of measured prose or verse, 
‘* runs,” as Mr. Campbell calls them, which are frequently quite unintelligible to 
the narrators themselves, and which belong to a period of the language hundreds of 
years older than their ordinary speech. The characteristics of Celtic story-telling 
are the same to-day in Gaelic Scotland as they were 1200 years ago in Gaelic 
Treland. 
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parison with it the LU account may be called rational. But there 
are traces in LU, and still more in the fifteenth century form tally- 
ing with it, which show that the other, let us for argument sake say 
more archaic, account was known to its compiler, who obviously 
preferred the version which had the most historic aspect, but was 
unable to eliminate all vestiges of the older, more mythic form. 

We thus see that the great body of Irish saga literature belong- 
ing to the Ultonian cycle dates, in its present shape, back to the tenth 
century, that there is a MS. tradition for part of it reaching back 
to the seventh century, that different forms of the same saga can 
be distinguished as far back as we have the means of tracing, and 
that these sagas have been subjected to the same harmonising, not 
to say euhemerising process as the earlier annals, the same medisval 
scholar being prominent in the one as in the other case. 

We are denied, save to a very inconsiderable extent, one means 
of testing the real nature of the Ulster Sagas, that of viewing them 
in living folk-tradition. Whether or no it be held a proof that the 
Ossianic cycle is more or less historical than the Ultonian, it is certain 
that it has lived on tenaciously in the folk-mind down to the present 
day. Comparatively little attention has as yet been given to the 
comparison and analysis of the texts of this cycle, their almost entire 
absence from the oldest MSS. and the a priori views held as to their 
origin being the cause of this neglect. But by one, and that a must 
instructive instance, we can tell that this cycle has gone through, at 
as early a period as the other, the same euhemerising process. A 
15th century tale, the Boyish Exploits of Finn MacCumhail, pre- 
sents him as a hero of adventures analogous to those of Cyrus, of 
Perseus, of Romulus, of Siegfried, and of some twenty other Aryan 
heroes. This same tale is yet told by Highland peasants.” It is also 
found in LU divested of supernatural accessories and presented as a 
sober matter of fact chronicle. Which is the more probable—that 
the 10th century version is genuine history and has been turned into 
@ romantic tale on all fours with the above quoted hero-legends, and 
this by an Irishman who probably never heard of these latter, and 
certainly knew nothing of them beyond the names of the heroes ; or 


’ 14 This story has been analysed by Mons. L. Duvau, Rev. Celt. ix. L, as 
well as by Prof. Zimmer. 3 

15 What there is has been brought together by Mr. MacBain in the Celtic 
Maguzine, under the heading ‘‘ Hero Tales of the Gael.” By far the most 
interesting remnants of the Ultonian cycle in living folk-tradition are the version 
of Deirdre (the Fate of the Sons of Usnech) noted in the Highlands 20 years 
ago, and the popular version of T4in bé Cuailgne, noted some 30 years ago. 

16 Oss, Soc. Transact. iv. 289. The living folk-versions are Campbell, Ixxiv., 
** The Great Fool,” and Ixxxii., “‘ How the Een was set up.” 
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that it is the rationalised, euhemerised form of a current tradition 
which was not noted in its popular shape until some centuries later ? 
Put in this way the question admits of but one answer.” It so 
happens, however, that this tale involves a considerable portion of 
the Ossianic saga which is thus seen to have been extant in a 
popular form not later than the 10th century, and to have been 
euhemerised not later than the 11th century. The fact, moreover, 
that much of this cycle portrays the struggle of the Celts with Norse 
invaders and cannot have assumed its present shape before the 8th- 
9th centuries, may prove its lateness as compared with the Ultonian 
cycle but in no way proves its dependence upon the latter, or the 
third century historical character of its heroes. 

It was pardonable before the rise of the comparative method in 
mythological study for Irish antiquaries to hold fast by the historic 
character of their heroic literature. Such a view can hardly be 
justified at the present day. Reference to Greek mythology shows 
that the very same incidents or incident-groups may and do figure 
in different strains of tribal tradition, although only connected in 
the original tribal unity. Comparison of the Celtic Heldensage with 
that of all Aryan and many non-Aryan races, shows that it is 
largely made up of similar scenes and situations, which again are 
closely allied to scenes and situations found on the one hand in god- 
tales, on the other in folk-tales all the world over, and that a common 
element can be disengaged fromall such tales the marked characteristic 
of which is the supernatural. Even if this latter were not the case, it 
would still be absurd to urge that heroes always do the same things 
and possess the same attributes—human life even in its most 
unsophisticated stage is of a richer and more varied texture 
than a hero-tale—and when it is seen that these invariable 
feats and attributes are supernatural in their essence, the 
conclusion isobvious. The similarity in question does not arise from 
these tales being everywhere the reflex of historic events which were 
everywhere alike, but froin their being products of the human mind 
in a definite stage of culture through which most races have passsed, 
and which may be called for convenience sake the mythic stage. 
That these tales are hero-tales, not god- or folk-tales, is due to the 
influence exerted upon them by actual historic facts, and it is always 
legitimate to attempt to ascertain the extent and scope of such 
influence. But the real interest of these tales lies elsewhere—in 
their testimony concerning the culture-growth of the race which has 


17 Of. for a full discussion of this point my “ Aryan Expulsion and Return 
Formula among the Celts,” Folk-Lore Record iv. 
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shaped them, in their evidence to fixed and general laws of mental 
development for the whole of mankind. 

On a priori grounds the Irish hero-tales should be as mythical as 
those of other races, and an analysis of the forms in which we have 
them strengthens this assumption. What has Professor Rhys to say 
on this and on the kindred subjects alluded to in the foregoing pages? 
We must gather his opinions from his mode of using the sources, as 
he nowhere discusses their nature and origin. He evidently looks 
upon the Irish heroic cycles as mythical; he accepts the Ossianic 
saga as genuine tradition and not as second-hand romance; he 
treats as mythical many Welsh poems which Mr. Skene’s school 
would declare historical; he holds the Welsh Tales to be genuine 
echoes of native myth ; finally, he does not scruple to use much of 
the Triadic literature, and he detects mythical characteristics in a 
class of Welsh poems not hitherto spoken of, one that owing to its 
well-nigh impenetrable obscurity has hitherto repelled all sober 
investigators, and has attracted with proportionate force the whole 
tribe of “bardic” and “neo-druidic” fanatics, serving them as a 
basis for their fantastic imaginings. 

The present writer holds Professor Rhys’ omission to state clearly 
his views concerning the sources to be the gravest defect of his 
work, and he expresses this conviction with the less hesitation that 
he is on the whole at one with Professor Rhys concerning the nature 
of the older Celtic literature, and that he yields to no one in admira- 
tion of the learning, ingenuity, and stimulating charm of these 
lectures. But it cannot be denied that Professor Rhys’ views stand 
or fall by whatever opinion be held about the Irish and Welsh tales 
and poems; if these are either distorted reminiscences of actual fact 
or productions of the individual fancy, all Professor Rhys’ hypotheses 
go by the board. What the latter has done is to construct a highly 
plausible mythologic system out of his materials and thereby to 
afford strong evidence of their genuine mythic character, But 
adversaries of mythologic interpretation are hardly likely to disarm 
before a theory, however telling and ingenious, the basis of which, 
according to other eminent Celtic scholars, is radically unsound, It 
is thus to be feared that only those who are willing to take Pro- 
fessor Rhys’ treatment of his materials on trust, or who have been 
led by independent study to similar results, will accept his hypotheses 
as even a working basis for future research. It is strongly to be 
hoped that Professor Rhys will before long repair this omission, the 
more so as he is perhaps the only living scholar capable of throwing 


light upon some of the Welsh evidence. 
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In his sketch of Irish mythology, Monsieur d’ Arbois de Jubain- 
ville had restricted himself almost exclusively to one set of documents, 
the euhemerised pre-Christian annals. Thanks to this restriction, 
and to the French gift of clear and orderly exposition, he was able to 
resolve Irish mythology into a series of variations upon one theme— 
the struggle of the gods of light, life and learning against those of 
death, darkness and storm, from whom they nevertheless proceed, 
and whom they never entirely overcome, as the latter retain their 
sway in that other world to which heroes go after their death, and 
to which they sometimes penetrate in this life. He illustrated this 
theme, outside Celtic myth, chiefly from the oldest stratum of 
Hellenic cosmogonic belief, and the system constructed by the 
parallelism of these two forms of Aryan myth is coherent and 
rational. No such impression of plan or order can at first be 
gathered from Professor Rhys lectures; the range is far wider, 
every possible source of Celtic myth being examined and discussed. 
The field of parallelism with other Aryan mythical systems is pro- 
portionately widened, Norse and Vedic literature in especial being 
freely laid under contribution. A clue is however provided to the 
labyrinth in the shape of a hypothetical reconstruction of the 
earliest Celtic, or rather common Aryan creed in the pro-ethnic 
period the gist of which is as follows: *—All things spring from a 
primal pair, Heaven and Earth, who lay for ages interlocked in close 
embrace, till they were violently thrust asunder by their children. 
Heaven was mutilated, or mangled, and of his limbs the universe as 
we now see it was fashioned. The offspring of this first pair fall 
into two classes: light beings, gods; dark beings, Titans. A Titan 
took the leading part in the separation of Heaven and Earth, and 
ruled until dispossessed by the gods, headed by his youngest son ; 
but although driven from the throne of supreme power, he still 
held sway in the kingdom of the dead, and over the produce of 
the earth. Earliest lord of the universe, he was thus the first 
father of the creation, animate and inanimate, and it was ever a 
matter of piety to reckon darkness before light, night before day, 
winter before summer. Meanwhile the new king had conflicts to 
wage in which we may see pictured forth the victories of light and 
warmth in the summer, their reverses in the winter. In these con- 
flicts, he and his kin were aided by the Sun-Hero, no true god, but 
son of a mortal so wise and bold that he won for mankind from the 
gods and from the rulers of the nether-world many boons, such as 
the domestic animals, the strong drink that cheers and inspires man, 
18. Pages 669-674 
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in fact all the means of wealth andcomfort. This was the Culture- 
Hero, who became in some lands more famous and beloved than 
even the king of the gods himself. This substitution of godlike 
mortals for earlier purely elemental gods is regarded by Professor 
Rhys as a sign of progress®. The advance of civilization as well as 
the course of Nature became henceforth matter for mythical 
speculation. 

It will be seen that this hypothetical sketch tallies in many re- 
spects with that of Monsieur d’Arbois de Jubainville. Readers of 
Mr. Lang will not require to be told that this assumed pro-ethnic 
Aryan creed has parallels among well nigh all the known races of 
the world.” The novelty of Professor Rhys’ views lies chiefly in 
his conception of the relations between the Culture-Hero and the 
Sun-Hero and of both to the Immortals, as well as in the theory 
that the worship of the former marks a distinct advance in the 
history of human religious belief. 

These Lectures may be described in brief, as an attempt to fit 
into the above frame, all the scattered indications, no matter how’ 
obscure or fragmentary, that can be recovered from the literary re- 
mains of Celtic antiquity. What has been noted above as the first 
class of testimony to Celtic mythic belief, naturally comes first under 
‘consideration. Starting from the well-known passage of Cesar, 
{vi. 17), that the Gauls worshipped Mercury above all other gods, 
and after him Apollo, Mars, Jupiter and Minerva, Professor Rhys 
identifies this Gaulish Mercury, the Ogmios of Lucian with the 
Irish Ogma, the god of eloquence and, according to a later legend, 
the inventor of writing. Of Apollo, says Cesar, they (z.¢. the Gauls) 
entertain much tbe same opinion as other nations, namely, that he 
drives away diseases, and it is indeed as a patron of medicinal 
springs that hg is chiefly known to us from the inscriptions ; among 
his many appellatives is one, Maponos, that permits of his equation 
with a personage of Welsh tradition, Mabon the son of Modron who 
figures in the Mabinogi of Kilhwch and Olwen. Another appella- 
tive of the god gives rise to one of the boldest and most fascina- 
ting conjectures of the work. An inscription found near Wiesbaden 
gives a fragment of dedication to Apollini Toutiorigi. This title of 
Toutiorix, king of the people, recalls the dpxnyérys, xriorys, oikurrjs, 
applied to the Hellenic Apollo. Likeness of name between this 
Celto-Teutonic Sun-god and the historical Theodoric the Great, is 
conjectured to have brought about that fusion of a Sun-hero myth 


19 Of. more especially, p. 303. 
20 Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ch. vii. viii, 
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with the history of the Gothic emperor to which we owe the 
Medieval Dietrichsaga. If this conjecture be well founded, it 
would be hard to find a more striking instance of the service which 
the studies of epigraphy and heroic tradition can render one to the 
other. 

Cesar’s mention of the Gaulish Mars, to whom he seems to 
assign @ more important position in the Celtic Pantheon than to 
any other god save Mercury, raises interesting questions. Inscrip- 
tions and other evidence are adduced to show that the war-god had 
originally the same supremacy among the Celtic as Zeus among the 
Hellenic Immortals. Thus alone can the Irish name of his consort, 
the war-goddess, be explained, Morrigu, the Great Queen. But by 
Cesar’s time he had already begun to yield in popular veneration 
to the departmental deities of trade and eloquence (Mercury), and 
of healing (Apollo) ; hence his position, third on Cesar’s list. None 
among the personages of Celtic mythic literature can be positively 
identified with him. The Jupiter of the Roman represents a deity 
akin rather to the Norse Thor than to t' Hellenic Zeus, a sky 
god conceived of mainly as a wielder of the thunderbolt, hence the 
friend of the husbandman whom he aids by dispelling the blights 
and storm clouds that vex and harry the earth. Here again no 
definite personage of Celtic myth as we now have it, can be set over 
against this Gaulish Asus, It is otherwise with the fifth figure of 
Cesar’s Pantheon, Minerva, with whom the Irish Brigit can be 
identified on good grounds. 

Another being mentioned by Cxsar as an object of worship on 
the part of the Gauls, although not formally included in the list of 
their gods, is the Chthonian deity, Dis Pater, from whom it is re- 
corded that the Gauls believed themselves descended. He is figured 
on the monuments as horned, and is paralleled most suggestive'y 
with the Norse Heimdall, the ancient god whom early genealogic 
myths make the ancestor of all the races of man. In the consort of 
this Gaulish Pluto, Professor Rhys sees the Irish Danu, Welsh Don, 
mother of the whole clan of the Irish Immortals, the Tuatha de 
Danann or Tribes of the Goddess Danu, to whom correspond in 
Welsh myth Gwydion and his brethren, sons of Don, the protagon- 
ists in the oldest stratum of Welsh Tales, Celtic mythology tells 
us nothing of Danu’s husband, and but little more than tl e name, 
Beli, of Don’s. In this insistence on the mother in the collective 
name applied to the Celtic Olympus, Professor Rhys sees a trace of 
primitive matriarchalism, but the fact does not imply that the 
insular Celts paid greater worship to the goddess than to the god 
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of the nether-world. Parallels to the latter are found in Bran and 
in Lomna, both of whom figure the deity as a wonder working or 
magic head. A light is thus thrown upon those monuments which 
represent the Gaulish Dis under the shape of a monstrous head. 

So far the analysis of the Gaulish sources. It will be noticed 
how few figures in this Pantheon can be profitably equated with 
personages of Irish or Welsh mythic literature, and how little such 
equations as are fairly certain advance us. When we step out of 
the world of Gaulish religion into that of the insular Celts new 
names and new aspects of the divinities confront us. Professor 
Rhys lays little stress upon this point which might easily be urged 
against him, but which, if examined closely, bears out his general 
theory. The religion of the Continental Celts is known to us 
almost solely in a hierarchical and ritual shape, that of the islanders 
in an heroic shape, in which the deities, even when recognisable as 
such, have almost entirely lost all theologic connotation. A glance 
at the insular Olympus makes this evident. In Ireland this is 
formed by those descendants of the nether-world goddess, known 
collectively as the Tuatha de Danann, chief among whom are the 
Dagda Mor, Nuada of the Silver Hand, Ogma, Dian Cecht, Lug and 
Lir in the first generation, Manannan mac Lir and Oengus, son of 
the Dagda, in the second generation. As already stated, Welsh myth 
sets over against these the children of Don, Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, 
Amaethon, Govannon, Arianrhod, in the first generation ; Lleu, son 
of Gwydion and Arianrhod, in the second generation. Another im- 
mortal family of Welsh myth is that of Llyr with his children 
Bran, Manawyddan and Branwen. The identity of Manannan and 
Manawyddan is evident and has far-reaching consequences. In 
Irish, as in Welsh tradition, the father’s name is indifferently Llyr- 
Lludd or Lir-Alloid.#4 The form Lludd, there is every reason to 
believe, is equal to Nudd, the permutation of the initial consonant 
being due to the alliterative analogy of the epithet Lamargentjos 
{silver handed) applied to him. The Welsh Lludd (Llyr) is thus 
the equivalent of the Irish Nuada of the Silver Hand and his 
_ family, with that of Don, is the Brythonic counterpart of the 
Tuatha de Danann. The presumably older form, Nudd, is likewise 
known to Welsh tradition as the name of the father of beings, 


21 Prof. Rhys seems to look upon Llyr and Lludd as originally distinct (p. 
562), but this view involves needless difficulties. Thus Creiddylad is sometimes 
daughter of Llyr, sometimes of Lludd, and a Triad makes Llyr one of the three 
supreme prisoners of the Isle of Britain instead of Lludd who generally occupies 
this position (p. 577). It seems easier to admit original identity than that the 
Welsh scribes were always making mistakes. 
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chiefly associated with the nether-world, such as Gwynn ab Nudd. 
Now in no one single case do any of these mythic beings come before 
us straightforwardly as gods, the nearest approach being in the 
case of some of the Tuatha de Danann, to whom such godlike attri- 
butes as immortality, invisibility at will, and power over the fate 
of man are given. But, as a rule, these immortals have descended 
from their high estate and become pre-Christian kings and warriors. 
If the romance of Euhemeros were our ouly source of information 
about Zeus we should have some difficulty in reconstructing his 
real figure. 

It is in this Nuada, this Lludd, this mythic silver-handed king, 
that Professor Rhys seeks a representative of the Aryan sky-god 
whose brightest manifestation is the Hellenic Zeus. Nuada derives 
his epithet from the hand manufactured to replace that lost in 
battle against the powers of darkness, the Fomori. Even so the 
original Teutonic sky-god Tiu, the Norse Tyr, lost his hand, bitten 
off by Fenri’s Wolf, and Zeus was hamstrung by Typho and healed 
by Hermes. Admit these equations and read the Irish and Welsh 
accounts together, then Nuada (Zeus) is father of Bran, who has 
already been compared with Dis (Pluto), and of Manannan, whose 
appearance throughout Irish legend stamps him as a sea-god, and 
we thus obtain a Celtic parallel to the Hellenic trio, Zeus, Poseidon, 
Pluto, with this difference that the Celtic sky-god fathers the two 
remaining personages of the trinity. This seems inconsistent with 
the position claimed for Bran as representative of Dis, and hence of 
the original Titan ruler of the universe banished by the sky-god, 
but this inconsistency is but one of many of which Professor Rhys 
frankly admits the existence in his reconstruction of Celtic myth. 

The account of Nuada’s struggle against his monstrcus enemies is 
far less circumstantial than that of Zeus against the Titans and Giants. 


_ The Welsh record of Lludd’s threefold conflict with the Coranians, 


the food-plundering giant, and with the demonice steed of Malen sup- 
plements usefully the Irish evidence, and enables us to reconstruct a 
Celtic parallel to the Norse war of the Anses against the Wanes, 
against the Fenri Wolf, and finally against Swart and his hellish 
allies ; as well as to the Hellenic sequence : the conflict of the gods of 
Olympus, first against the Titans, then against the Giants, and lastly 
against Typho. The weakness of the Nuada-Zeus parallel lies in 
the fact that there is no trace in Nuada-Lludd’s career of any such 
transaction as that by which Zeus wrested the headship of the gods 
from his father Kronos. But Professor Rhys is far from holding 
Nuada to ke the only Celtic representative of the Aryan sky-god ; 
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Conchobor, the Ulster king, is such another, and he only won the 
kingship by dispossessing his uncle Fergus. Another Irish Zeus is 
Oengus the Mac Oc, son of the Dagda, who throughout Irish legend, 
of which he is one of the favourite personages,” appears as lord of 
a mysterious land of Cockayne, akin to those Isles of the Blest over 
which Saturn-Kronos reigns. This is the Brugh of the Boyne, the 
favourite dwelling seat of the Dagda, from which Oengus drove 
him by guile. This substitution has led to Oengus taking over . 
most of his father’s characteristics, so that instead of being the youth- 
ful Zeus of the Goidelic world he figures rather as the king of the dead 
in nether dusk. He retains however one of his sky-god attributes, 
a glass grianan, or sunbower, which he carries about with him, 
image of the sun, “centre of a vast expanse of light which moves 
with him as he hastens towards the west.” This leads to a com- 
parison with Merlin whom the Romances describe as prisoned within 
unseen impalpable walls, sometimes within a translucent glass 
tower, and whose relations to Vortigern are set over against those of 
Zeus to Kronos. Again there is a famous Irish story which tells 
how the Mac Oc was visited at night by the vision of a most 
beauteous maiden, for desire of whom he fell into grievous sickness 
from which he might not be healed until he found out and wedded 
the maiden. A very similar story is found in Welsh with Maxen 
Wledig, the historical emperor Maximus, as its herv. Professor 
Rhys suspects a euhemeristic substitution of Maxen for Merlin, a 
conjecture in favour of which he adduces a curious bit of side evi- 
dence: the Nennian genealogies make Maxen descend from Con- 
stantine the Great in defiance of history, this seems to be because 
Merlin Emrys is commonly represented as son of Constantine. 

This Merlin-Zeus equation raises afresh the question of sources. 
Professor Rhy relies here to some extent upon the Norman-French 
Arthurian romances. Now, many competent scholars, ¢.g., Forster, 
the editor of Crestien de Troies, are inclined to minimise to the 
utmost the Celtic element in these romances, and to treat them as 
part and parcel of the great romantic literature of the Middle Ages, 
as workings of the individual poetic fancy upon themes derived 
from the East or from Classic antiquity. The present writer by no 
means shares this view which he mentions to show. what effect the 
acceptance of Professor Rhys’ views on Celtic mythology would 
have on the study of medisval romance. 

Another adumbration of the Aryan sky-god is the Irish Cumall 
representing an original Celtic Camulos equivalent to the Teutonic 


.  *% In living folk-tradition he appears as the Slim Swarthy Champion. Cf. 
Campbell No. xviic; and K. v. K., Erin, Vol. ii., p.105. 
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Himmel. We know of him almost solely as the father of Finn, the 
pseudo-historic third century leader of the Fenian militia. Cumall, 
father of Finn, thus corresponds on Irish ground to Nudd, father of 
Gwynn on Welsh ground. The latter certainly, and Finn in part, 
are, despite their name signifying white, treated as dark divinities, 
although the difficulties which this raises are frankly admitted. 
Finn appears namely in many Irish legends as a Celtic Siegfried 
and as an Irish Gwion, in other words with unmistakeable solar 
characteristics, whereas ex hypothesi he is a ruler in the dark 
realm of faéry, and as such figures in antagonismn to the fair-haired 
Diarmaid, the most beauteous of the Fenian heroes, a representa- 
tive of the Sun Hero. Professor Rhys suspects a confusion of two 
Finns of incompatible characters under one name. This is a 
hazardous resource, and indeed Professor Rhys would be the first to 
allow that in this case his hypotheses are more than usually con- 
jectural. 

To return to the Celtic Zeus. He is one of the few Celtic 
divinities of whom we are permitted a glimpse in his ritual aspect. 
Cenn Cruaich, the Head of the Mound (the idol said to have been 
overturned by St. Patrick), and the cult of which he is known to 
have been the object, seem to be connected with this god, as also 
the rites of Druidism. The oaks sacred to Zeus are important in 
this connection, and Professor Rhys’ claim for the sky-god that he 
was the especial object of Druidic Veneration seems well founded. 
We can thus understand his frequent appearance in Celtic myth as 
the greatest wizard of his race, Merlin, Oengus of the Brugh, or 
Math ab Mathonwy. 

The traces of purely elemental divinities are, it will be seen, 
scanty in Celtic mythology, and it is only in the light of other 
Aryan mythic systems that their significance can be recognised. 
We are in somewhat better case with what Professor Rhys holds 
to be a secondary stage in the development of mythic belief, that in 
which the chief part is played by god-like men rather than man- 
like gods. Mr. Lang and mythologists of his way of thinking 
would certainly hold this stage to be an earlier and not a later one, 
and if Professor Rhys had more fully set forth his views on this 
point it would be of the highest importance to mythological study 
to determine which of the two conflicting hypotheses is the right 
one. At present it is not easy to see why Professor Rhys lays so 
much stress upon this theory of the supersession of anthropomor- 
phic deities by deified heroes, nor what support he conceives to be 
afforded to it by the Celtic evidence. The most prominent repre- 
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sentatives of the Culture Hero and of the Sun Hero are found by him 
on Celtic ground in Gwydion, the son of Don, andin Lug. Now, both 
of these personages are as decidedly members of the Celtic Olympus 
as any of those to whom such a character is assigned in these lectures. 
If they are not of the race of Immortals it is hard to see by what 
criteria the latter are to be distinguished. Indeed it is only by 
recourse to the better preserved Hellenic mythology that the 
theory can be set forth. Herakles* who aids the Olympians in 
their strife against the giants was certainly conceived of as different 
in nature from the gods ; in the complex Herakles-Myth the solar 
elements have long been recognised as the most important, so that 
Herakles may be said to be the typical Hellenic Sun Hero, But 
his career shows unmistakeable parallelism with that of Cuchullain, 
who is moreover a reincarnation of Lug, the Celtic sun-god par ex- 
' cellence. Cuchullain should then, to fully correspond to Herakles, 
appear as a mortal aiding immortals. At first blush there is 
nothing to distinguish him from the other Ulster warriors save his 
immensely exaggerated heroic attributes and his more obvious con- 
nection with the supernatural world. But the Ultonian Court lay 
under a strange disability from which alone Cuchullain and his 
father were free ; at stated times they had to lie abed powerless to 
defend themselves against their enemies. Irish sagas attribute this 
to their being en cowvade, or else treat it, according to a legend 
alluded to in these pages,™ as the result of a curse laid upon the 
Ulstermen in punishment of a wicked exercise of the kingly power. 
Prof. Rhys treats the exemption of Cuchullain from this strange 
disability as evidencing a radical difference between him and the 
other Ulster braves. It seems rather an Irish way of characteris- 
ing humanity to free it from the limitations of godhood. Zz 
hypothesi too, we should expect to find something similar in the 
case of Lug, of Lleu, of Diarmaid, and of the other Celtic adumbra- 
tions of the Sun Hero instanced by Professor Rhys. This isnot so, 
and the present writer would urge that it is far simpler to look 
upon the myths about Herakles or Cuchullain as belonging to a 
later stage of development than those about Apollo or Lug, a stage 
in which the elemental nature of the supernatural being had been 
almost entirely obscured, and he had assumed more human charac- 
teristics, the most marked of which was that he was not treated as 
an object of worship. | 


28 With Prof. Rhys’ view that the cult of the Sun and Culture Heroes is an 
advance upon that of the elemental deities, may be’ compared Michelet’s 
noble chapter on Herakles in the Bible de 1 Humanité. 

24 Ante, Vol. I., p. 151. 
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Professor Rhys having thus established the human nature of the 
Sun Hero, that of his father, the Culture Hero, seems to be tacitly 
assumed by him. The relationship is only vouched for by Welsh 
Tradition which makes Lleu (the Welsh equivalent of Lug) son of 
Gwydion, supported also by Norse mythology, which gives Woden 
as father to Balder the sun god. The parallel between Gwydion, 
Woden and Indra, is indeed one of the most suggestive and impor- 
tant in the book, especially noticeable being the result that in this 
particular, Brythonic (Welsh) myth is far closer to Teutonic than to 
Goidelic (Irish) myth. The comparison with Indra, held to be a 
deified man, enables Professor Rhys to carry back, so ‘to say, this 
semi-human nature to Gwydion. Vedic mythologists are at such 
hopeless variance one with another, that the present writer does not 
venture to express any opinion as to the soundness of this view, 
but he would point out that the parallel with Woden gives it little, 
if any support. It seems probable that the elemental features, 
which have lived on in the folk-conception of Woden as the leader 
of the Wild Hunt, are the oldest part of his complex personality. 

Be this as it may, it detracts nothing from the interest of Pro- 
fessor Rhys’ examination of the Culture-Hero legend, as set forth 
in the career of Gwydion, of Cairbre, of Aitherne and of numerous 
other personages of Celtic myth. Chief among the incidents of this 
legend are the winning of the domestic animals from the terrene 
deities, the harrying of Hades for the purpose of despoiling its lord 
of the magic cauldron of renovation and inspiration, the acquisition 
of poetic and magic craft by sufferings voluntarily undergone in the 
prison house of the netherworld god, also, tho’ but dimly alluded to, 
the creation of the present race of men. One extremely significant 
omission from this list will be noticed at once; there is apparently 
no Celtic version of the Winning of Fire which in most other 
mythologies, Aryan and non-Aryan, is the central, often indeed the 
only incident of the whole culture-legend. 

Equal interest attaches to the examination of the Sun-Hero 
myth. It is impossible within the limits of this article to do full 
justice to the way in which indications scattered throughout the 
whole range of Celtic literature are woven into a continuous 
strand of mythic narrative. The parallel between Lleu and Balder, 
as that between Gwydion and Woden, is worked out with con- 
vincing ingenuity ; so long, indeed, as the argument is confined to 
the older cycle of the Tuatha de Danann or their Welsh congeners, 
little opposition is likely to be raised to Professor Rhys’ views. It is 
when he lays “ solar” hands upon such personages as Cuchullain or 
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Diarmaid that protest is certain to be made. Whether with reason or 
not, a glance at the facts of Cuchullain’s career, as we gather them 
from the oldest texts concerning him, will show. He was a reincar- 
nation of the god Lug, conceived by his mother as a virgin, through 
the swallowing of an insect in water; at the age of five he over- 
came all the Ultonian youths at their games in the play field; at 
seven he set out alone on the war-path, and returned laden with 
trophies ; when the battle fury was upon him he became distorted, 
so that his calves would twist round to where his shins should be, 
one eye would sink deep in his head, the other would thrust itself 
forward, his size became gigantic, and a spark of fire stood on every 
hair ; to cool this fury, it was necessary to plunge him successively 
into three baths of cold water, the first two of which would in- 
stantly boil over ; he slew his enemies by fifties at the time; single 
handed he held all the warriors of Erin at bay, whilst the Ulster- 
men were en cowvade; he was beloved of a Queen of Faéry, in 
bird-shape, with whom he passed a year, and from whom he was 
separated by the direct intervention of Manannan mac Lir, the 
Celtic sea god; he was brought up by an amazon whose island 
home could only be reached by the aid of friendly beasts and 
magic talismans, and on whose daughter he begot a son, whom be 
was afterwards to slay unawares, as Rustem slew Sohrab ; he fought 
with and overcame the Irish war goddess, the Morrigu or great 
Queen ; he released, Perseus-like, a maiden exposed to the powers of 
the deep. Take away from him adventures such as these, and the 
supernatural attributes by which he is enabled to perform them, 
and what remains ‘—the bald fact of his having lived and overcome 
a number of hostile braves and died—something of little, if any, 
more historical moment than the statement of the nursery tale 
“that once upon a time there lived a king and a queen, and they 
had a daughter.” Quite true, but what interests us is to learn that 
after the queen’s death the princess hid herself from her father’s 
pursuit in disguises given her by her dead mother transformed into 
‘an animal, all of which is certainly not true. That which is of 
moment in the Cuchullain saga is the part which is not because it can 
not be true, the part in which he achieves the same supernatural 
feats and possesses the same supernatural attributes as heroes all the 
world over achieve and possess. It is simply begging the question 
to look upon these as later legendary accretions ; on the contrary, we 
have already seen that Professor Zimmer's analysis of the oldest texts 
shows how, instead of having been amplified in a romantic sense, 
they have rather been harmonized and rationalised in a euheme- 
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ristic sense. And, be it remembered, Professor Zimmer is a believer 
in the historical character of the Ultonian cycle, he doubts the 
existence of its heroes as little as he does that of Arminius.* 

The view that Cuchullain “is the.sun but the sun as a person 
about whom a mass of stories bave gathered, some of which probably 
never had any reference to the sun, and in some of which he is 
merely an exaggerated warrior, and a distorted man,” * is thus in the 
present writer's opinion a correct one, if it be borne in mind that 
Cuchallain never was the sun in the same sense as Lug, 1c. a being, 
the object of a ritual cult. One of the most interesting chapters of 
these Lectures is that which discusses the nature of the great re- 
ligious festivals of which Celtic antiquity made Lug the institutor. 
Foremost among these is the festival of the first of August, cele- 
brating the defeat of the mythic beings who by blighting chills and 
fogs war against the farmer’s crops, The Irish name of this feast 
Lug-nassad is explained as signifying Lug’s wedding, 30 that in 
reality what was celebrated were the espousals of the sun-god and 
the kingdom. With this August feast of Lug, Professor Rhys 
connects the festival known to have been held every first of August 
at Lugdunum (Lyons), one of the many towns dedicated to the god. 
A traditional survival of this great feast may possibly be found in 
the Gwyl Awst of Wales. 

The other great Celtic festival, Samhain, Allhallows, is likewise 
connected with the sun-god whose power gradually falling off since 
the great August feast, now finally gives way before his enemies, 
the powers of darkness of winter. The mythic expression of this 
conception is found in the death of Diarmaid, the Sun Hero of 
the Fenian cycle, slain by the boar through the wiles of Finn who 
here represents a dark divinity, at first robbed of his wife Graine 
by Diarmaid, and afterwards avenging himself upon the hero and 
winning back the faithless one to be his consort during the winter 
months. Welsh folk-lore again furnishes a parallel in the bonfire 
customs of Allhalloween, and in the allusions to the mysterious 
black sow whose power was then to be dreaded. To this Celtic 
feast an Hellenic analogue seems to exist in the Chalceia, the 
festival of Athene and Hephaestus, with its torchlight procession re- 
calling the Welsh kindling of bonfires and the Irish custom of dis- 
tributing fire to the hearths of Erinn at Samhain. A counterpart 
of the Lug-nassad may be found on Hellenic soil in the 
Panathenaea, whilst the Athenian Thargelia and the Delian Delia 


25 Kelt. Studien, Vol. ii. p. 189. 
26 Rhys, p. 435. 
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approximately coincide in date with the third great Celtic festival, 
that of Beltane or the first of May. There is a further coincidence 
of custom ; both Beltane and the Thargelia were marked by human 
sacrifices, intended apparently to win the favour of the god, during 
his period of power. It is somewhat remarkable that the Sun-god 
Saga as reconstructed by Professor Khys from Irish sources, con- 
tains a record of no such feat connected with Beltane as the slay- 
ing of the Python by. Apollo, commemorated in the Thargeliu. 
The Welsh account supplies the deficiency in a measure, The 
third of the three scourges from which Lludd freed the isle of 
Britain, was a shout raised over every hearth in the land on the 
eve of every first day of May, and the shout went through the 
hearts of men so that they lost their colour, and their strength 
wasted, and the fruit of women perished in their body, and all 
things became barren. There are conflicting accounts as to the 
cause of this plague, the Mabinogi ascribing it to a dragon of foreign 
race, and a triad to Mallen’s steed. As we have seen, Professor Rhys 
equates this feat of Lludd’s with the most famous one of the Hellenic 
Sun-Hero, the destruction of the giants by Herakles, so that there 
is no essential difference between the Hellenic and the Celtic myth. 

The treatment of Diarmaid as a Solar Hero involves the whole 
question of the genuineness, mythically speaking, of the Ossianic 
cycle. Professor Rhys never alludes to the difference between this 
and the Ultonian cycle which may be briefly stated as follows: 
There is no fundamental disagreement between the mythical and 
the pseudo-historical account of the Ulster heroes as there is in the 
case of Finn and the Fenian warriors. The historical conditions 
under which the latter appear in the Annals are not only quite 
different from those under which they appear in by far the larger 
part of the Fenian Sagas, but it is extremely difficult to see how 
the one account could have developed into the other. It is hard to 
find an exact parallel, but if we cun imagine the slight hint of 
Theseus’ aid to the Athenians during the battle of Marathon, de- 
veloped so that the earlier hero has superseded Miltiades and 
Themistocles, and become the chief leader of the Greeks during the 
Persian war, we obtain something equivalent to what has actually 
taken place in the Ossianic legend, whether we assume the account 
of the annals to be genuine history or euhemerised mythology. 
One instinctively turns to the Charlemagne Saga for an analogous 
example of legend development, but without success, In the case 
of the Frank emperor we can trace how the accretion of legend 
has gone on, and how the facts of history have shaped and modified 
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the traditional Saga-furm:, but this is just what we caanot do in 
the case of Finn, Oisin, and their compeers. It may be suggested 
that the Fenian Saga belongs to a ruder and less crystallised stage 
of development than the Ultonian, that it was not like the latter 
an heroic Saga woven into the traditional history of one particular 
tribe or family, but was common to the whole race in much the 
same way as Jack the Giant Killer or any other of what may be 
called the heroic folk-tales; hence that it hardly lent itself to the 
euhemerising methods of the 9th-10th century scribes, who thus 
had to fall back upon a forced identification of a third century chief 
with the great wizard and warrior who was probably then, as he 
still is, one of the favourite figures of Celtic folk-tradition. 

If there be anything in the foregoing conjectures, some unex- 
pected light is thrown upon the Ossianic controversy. Not, of 
course, upon the authenticity of Macpherson’s poems in their pre- 
sent shape—that question has been definitely settled against the 
charlatan with a streak of genius who revealed Celtic antiquity to 
Europe—but upon the genuineness of the traditions which he worked 
up. Irish antiquaries have always assumed that whenever Mac- 
pherson differs from the orthodox native account he must be in- 
venting. But then Irish antiquarics have always gone on the 
assumption that Fian is an historical personage with as accurate a 
record as any of the third century Roman emperors. If once this 
superstition be discarded, there is no intrinsic reason why the Irish- 
Gaelic version of a mythic Saga common to all Gaels should be pre- 
ferred to a Scotch-Gaelic one. From a mythological point of view 
a tradition picked up yesterday in the Highlands may be more 
accurate, more “true,” than one written down in Ireland in the 
ninth century. 

This digression has carried us somewhat away from the Hibbert 

. Lectures. The foregoing summary will, it is hoped, have brouglt 
into prominence one fact, the small amount of positive evidence 
respecting Celtic mythology and ritual which Celtic tradition, con- 
sidered—by itself, supplies. The pro-ethnic Aryan creed sketched 
by Professor Rhys has to be constructed from the systems of other 
Aryan races, such fragments of Celtic myth as can be fitted into 
the hypothetical framework only assuming their rightful signifi- 
cance by the light of Hellenic, Norse or Vedic parallels. This may 
arise from the fact that Celtic mythology was never so thoroughly 
systematised as that of other Aryan races, but it is more likely 
that the early acceptance of Christianity by the Celts is responsible 
for the loss of those ritual and cosmoginic elements which are of. 
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such importance in other mythologies. This explanation may seem 
at first sight to militate against the value of the Celtic mythic 
record, but it is not so in reality. Christianity in Ireland contented 
itself with sweeping away the outward and visible signs of heathen 
cult, and with the transformation of as much of the systematic hea- 
then mythology as lent itself to the purpose into pseudo-history ; the 
heroic traditions and those beliefs in the supernatural which under- 
lay and were older than the systematised mythology were left 
almost untouched. As Professor Rhys says: “The Goidel’s faith 
in Druidism was never suddenly undermined. ....._ Irish Druidism 
absorbed a certain amount of Christianity ; and it would be a pro- 
blem of considerable difficulty to fix on the point when it ceased to 
be Druidism, and from which onwards it could be said to be Chris- 
tianity in any restricted sense of the term.”*” Whilst, therefore, 
we have no court circular, so to say, of the Celtic Olympus or Wal- 
halla, we have what is perhaps of greater value, an immense body 
of genuine Sagas in which the mental and social state of the 
insular Celts during the first centuries of the Christian era, and 
probably for some centuries preceding that era, is faithfully pictured. 
If these Sagas also reveal to us, as Professor Rhys and the present 
writer believe, that the Celts had substantially the same body of 
mythic conceptions as their fellow Aryans, so much the better, but 
even if this belief be ill founded, if the Irish Sagas have nothing 
mythic about them, they are still of incomparable value for the 
recovery of other than the religious elements in the civilisation of 
the ancient Celts. This statement indeod underrates their im- 
portance ; except the Hellenic, the Irish Sagas are the only con- 
siderable mass of Aryan epic tradition almost entirely uninfluenced 
by Christianity. As evidence of the most archaic side of Aryan 
civilisation the Tain bo Cuailgne is only inferior to the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. 

Celtic studies cannot, therefore, but be of supreme interest to 
the archeologist, to the scholar who seeks to recover the past of 
man under all its aspects, and who investigates with equal curiosity 
tae record of speech and custom, of myth and handicraft, of ritual 
and literature, comparing and controlling the one by the other. On 
the plastic side remote Celtic antiquity has been cotnparatively bar- 
ren; Celtic soil has yielded up no example of a war chariot, like the 
-one described by Professor George Stephens in the Academy for 
July 7th. But descriptions of such chariots are frequent in the 
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the traditional Saga-form;, but this is just what we cannot do in 
the case of Finn, Oisin, and their compeers. It may be suggested 
that the Fenian Saga belongs to a ruder and less crystallised stage 
of development than the Ultonian, that it was not like the latter 
an heroic Saga woven into the traditional history of one particular 
tribe or family, but was common to the whole race in much the 
same way as Jack the Giant Killer or any other of what may be 
called the heroic folk-tales; hence that it hardly lent itself to the 
euhemerising methods of the 9th-10th century scribes, who thus 
had to fall back upon a forced identification of a third century chief 
with the great wizard and warrior who was probably then, as he 
still is, one of the favourite figures of Celtic folk-tradition. 

If there be anything in the foregoing conjectures, some unex- 
pected light is thrown upon the Ossianic controversy. Not, of 
course, upon the authenticity of Macpherson’s poems in their pre- 
sent shape—that question has been definitely settled against the 
charlatan with a streak of genius who revealed Celtic antiquity to 
Europe—but upon the genuineness of the traditions which he worked 
up. Irish antiquaries have always assumed that whenever Mac- 
pherson differs from the orthodox native account he must be in- 
venting. But then Irish antiquarics have always gone on the 
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a tradition picked up yesterday in the Highlands may be more 
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respecting Celtic mythology and ritual which Celtic tradition, con- 
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by Professor Rhys has to be constructed from the systems of other 
Aryan races, such fragments of Celtic myth as can be fitted into 
the hypothetical framework only assuming their rightful signifi- 
cance by the light of Hellenic, Norse or Vedic parallels. This may 
arise from the fact that Celtic mythology was never so thoroughly 
systematised as that of other Aryan races, but it is more likely 
that the early acceptance of Christianity by the Celts is responsible 
for the loss of those ritual and cosmoginic elements which are of. 
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such importanee in other mythologies. This explanation may seem 

at first sight to militate against the value of the Celtic mythic 
record, but it is not so in reality. Christianity in Ireland contented 
itself with sweeping away the outward and visible signs of heathen 
cult, and with the transformation of as much of the systematic hea- 
then mythology as lent itself to the purpose into pseudo-history ; the 
heroic traditions and those beliefs in the supernatural which under- 
lay and were older than the systematised mythology were left 
almost untouched. As Professor Rhys says: “The Goidel’s faith 
in Druidism was never suddenly undermined. ..... Irish Druidism 
absorbed a certain amount of Christianity ; and it would be a pro- 
blem of considerable difficulty to fix on the point when it ceased to 
be Druidism, and from which onwards it could be said to be Chris- 
tianity in any restricted sense of the term.” Whilst, therefore, 
we have no court circular, so to say, of the Celtic Olympus or Wal- 
halla, we have what is perhaps of greater value, an immense body 
of genuine Sagas in which the mental and social state of the 
insular Celts during the first centuries of the Christian era, and 
probably for some centuries preceding that era, is faithfully pictured. 
If these Sagas also reveal to us, as Professor Rhys and the present 
writer believe, that the Celts had substantially the same body of 
mythic conceptions as their fellow Aryans, so much the better, but 
even if this belief be ill founded, if the Irish Sagas have nothing 
mythic about them, they are still of incomparable value for the 
recovery of other than the religious elements in the civilisation of 
the ancient Celts. This statement indeod underrates their im- 
portance ; except the Hellenic, the Irish Sagas are the only con- 
siderable mass of Aryan epic tradition almost entirely uninfluenced 
by Christianity. As evidence of the most archaic side of Aryan 
civilisation the Tain bé Cuailgne is only inferior to the Iliad or the 
Odyssey. 

Celtic studies cannot, therefore, but be of supreme interest to 
the archeologist, to the scholar who seeks to recover the past of 
man under all its aspects, and who investigates with equal curiosity 
tae record of speech and custom, of myth and handicraft, of ritual 

and literature, comparing and controlling the one by the other, On 
the plastic side remote Celtic antiquity has been comparatively bar- 
ren; Celtic soil has yielded up no example of a war chariot, like the 
-one described by Professor George Stephens in the Academy for 
July 7th. But descriptions of such chariots are frequent in the 
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sagas,” and thus the testimony of the Danish peat moss and that 
of the Irish Vellum complete one another. These Lectures afford: 
indeed, a striking instance of the way in which one side of archo- 
logical enquiry may be used to advance the study of problems with 
which it has little apparent connection, The theory of Schrader and 
Penka that the origin of the Aryan race must be sought for in Nor- 
thern Europe rather than in Asia is supported according to Professor 
Rhys by the evidence of Celtic mythology, and especially by the 
great importance attached to the winter sleep of the gods, and to 
the consequent triumph for the time being of all the powers inimical 
to them. 

Apart from their bearing upon archeology at large, these Lec- 
tures have a special interest for all concerned in the systematisation 
of the studies of comparative nythology and folk-lore. The ex- 
travagancies of the solar theory, and the blindness with which its 
chief advocates endeavoured to restrict its operation to the Aryan 
mythical systems aroused legitimate distrust; the convincing 
brilliancy with which the anthropological school, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Tylor and Mr. Lang, demonstrated the substantial 
unity of Aryan and non-Aryan myth, and exposed the inadequacy of 
a theory constructed in view of only a few of the facts, seemed finally 
to discredit it, But it may be doubted whether the “anthropologists ” 
have not gone too far, and whether there was any necessity for over- 
whelming the whole system of nature myth interpretation with the 
ridicule rightly poured out on extreme and fanciful applications of 
it. There is no fundamental disagreement between the two methods 
of investigating and explaining mythology; this Professor Rhys has 
seen, and he has indifferently made use of both. He himself can 
hardly hope that his work will be treated as an Lirenicon; rather 
will he be prepared for the fate which certainly awaits him of car- 
pings and belabouring from either side. But his attempt will be 
welcomed by all those who think there is some measure of truth in 
every system. 

The quarrel of “ anthropologist ” and “ mythologist” is the more 
unfortunate, as both are in most respects at one regarding the nature 
of the facts they deal with, and both-are menaced by an enemy 
who holds an entirely opposed opinion concerning these facts. All 
the myths, legends, ritual and legal customs, and traditions which 
form the subject matter of the studies both of comparative myth- 
ology and of folk-lore, may be regarded, not as the fossil remains by 
which the sequence of strata in mental and social evolution of 
#8 Of, the description of Cuchullain, ante, vol. i., p. 71. 
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mankind, otherwise unknown to us, can be traced, but as the dis- 
torted and degraded fragments of religious and social systems with 
which we are familiar at first hand. This view may be called; 
using the word in no theological sense, revelationist, in opposition 
to the rival evolutionist theories. Its partisans hold with Professor 
Bugge that the Norse mythology is in the main a retelling of classic 
fable and Christian legend; with Dr. Gaster that Folk-tales are 
mostly later than Christianity ; with W. Forster that the Arthurian 
romances have nothing Celtic about them, but are simple exercises 
of the individual fancy upon well-worn romantic themes largely de- 
rived from the East; and, to quote a recent and extreme instance, 
with Mr. Newell that Voodoo rites are not African in their origin 
but are a simple echo of European witch superstitions imported into 
Hayti in the seventeenth century.” On the sea shore we may pick 

up fossils from which we can reconstruct the history, reach- 

ing back into a past incalculably remote, of lands and seas 

with their distinctive floras and faunas; we may also pick up 

worn and rounded bits of what we with difficulty recognise as 

fragments of ginger beer bottles flung away perhaps only six 

months before. According to which of these two analogies are we to 

classify the items of folk-lore?®° Mr. Leland has recently told us * 

that the gipsies all over Europe and in many parts of Africa have a 

superstitious regard for the Maria Theresa thaler; are other wide 

spread superstitions of equally recent date? In answering these 

questions the importance of Celtic tradition cannot be over-estimated. 

No other Aryan civilisation has developed itself so independently of 

the two great influences, Hellenic and Hebraic, which have moulded 

the modern world; nowhere else is the course of development less 

perplexed by cross currents ; nowhere else cun the great issues be 

kept more steadily in view. 

The foregoing pages were already in print when Professor 
Zimmer's article, Germanen, germanische lehnwérter und german- 
ische sagenelemente in der dltesten tiberlieferung der irischen helden- 
sage (Zeitschr. f, deut. alterth. xxiii. 2) came into my hands. The 
article itself is dated June, 1887, but the number containing it was 


only sent out last March. Why did not the author instead of 
29 American Folk-Lore Journal, vol. i., 16-30. ‘ : 
5° In one instance the ‘‘ revelationists” seem to have right on their side. 
The interesting studies of Mons. Anatole Loquin now appearing in Mdusine go 
to prove that there is no such thing as French popular music, that those tunes 
which have hitherto been held of folk-origin are simply more or less corrupt 
— of tunes the origin of which had been forgotten by the cultured 
c 
31 St. James’ Gazette, July. 
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hiding it away in a periodical where no one would expect to find it 
issue it as a part of his Keltische Studien ? It would have appeared 
sooner, and could not have failed to elicit Professor Rhys’ opinion 
on the views therein expressed. After this preliminary grumble I 
may be allowed to commend this article to the careful attention of 
all Celtic students. It deserves, and will doubtless obtain, a more 
searching notice than I can here give it, but I feel it necessary 
to supplement the foregoing article by a brief statement of the far- 
reaching conclusions at which Professor Zimmer has arrived. If 
emphatic dissent from some of these seems the dominant note of my 
criticism, it is chiefly that time and space fail me to adequately set 
forth the most valuable, because least controversial side of his argu- 
ment. ' 

Professor Zimmer points out that early Irish history falls into 
three periods, the first reaching from pre-historic times, to about 
the year 350 AD. the second to the end of the 7th century, 
and the third to the beginning of the 11th century. No external 
activity on the part of the Irish is recorded, during the first period ; 
the second, on the contrary, witnesses the harrying of the coasts of 
Britain, the establishment of the kingdom of Dalriada and the settle- 
ments in North and South Wales ; whilst the third period is filled by 
the wars with the Northmen invaders, These historical periods 
are reflected in the heroic sagas, the oldest of which are concerned 
solely with intertribal conflicts, the heroes of which do not leave 
Ireland, the topography of which is coherent and accurate. The 
bulk of the sagas took shape, however, in the second, the Irish 
viking period as it may be called. The heroes sally forth out of 
Ireland especially to the western seaboard of Scotland, colonised as 
we know by the same Ulster tribes to whom we owe the oldest 
heroic tales. The third or Norse period has also left its mark on 
the sagas; allusion is made to Norway, Norse warriors appear as 
foes or allies of the Irish chieftains. Nay more, a close examination 
of the sagas show that they are in part corrupted by an admix- 
ture of elements derived from the Teutonic hero-tales. 

As a whole Professor Zimmer thinks the Ultonian cycle was 
definitely fixed and committed to writing prior to the third period 
(p. 156), the influence of the latter being chiefly restricted to small 
alterations and to the introduction of incidental episodes which can 
readily be separated from their context. But to judge by the 
numerous instances he gives, accompanying each text by a trans- 
lation according to his laudable practice, his onslaught upon the 
genuineness of the Irish heroic tradition is far more thorough 
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and damaging than could be gathered from the words just 
quoted. 

The major portion of the article discusses episodes in which 
additions of the Norse period are detected. The proof is of two 
kinds : numerous Germanic loan words are adduced, whilst passages 
are cited in which Norse allusions undoubtedly occur, such passages 
being acutely analysed with a view to showing their inconsistency 
with their context. The philological argument must be left to 
experts, one of whom remarks, “il n’est pas certain que les étymo- 
logies de M. Zimmer soient admises toutes sans exception” (Rev, 
Celt., July 1888). With regard to the historical and literary aspect 
of the question Professor Zimmer has done good service by his 
proof that the written form of most of the sagas as we now have 
them cannot be older than the 8th-9th centuries, altho’, as we have 
seen, he still maintains that the form was substantially fixed prior 
to the 8th century. It is indeed only in some cases that he holds that 
the presence of Norse elements in an episode proves its introduction 
as a whole into the native saga during the Norse period, and in these 
cases his argument is open to serious objections. One such claims 
detailed notice, the more so as upon it Professor Rhys bases far- 
reaching mythological argument which is obviously without 
substance if the German Professor’s view be correct. 

Cuchullain’s fame must have penetrated to the North, says 
Professor Zimmer, as we may learn from the fact that a Northern 
damsel fell in love with him. This was Derbforgaill, the daughter 
of the King of Lochlann. In swan shape she came to Ireland with 
an attendant damsel, and was wounded by a sling cast of Cuchul- 
lain’s, healed by his sucking the stone out of the wound, and bestowed 
by the hero upon his friend Lugaid. Now, once the men of Ulster 
made a great sowheap, and the 150 queens amused themselves in the 
endeavour to reduce it by “a Rabelaisian application of natural hy- 
draulies.” Derbforgaill alone was successful, whereupon her jealous 
rivals blinded her, and cut off her ears and nose and tresses. In 
revenge Cuchullain pulled down the palace roof and slew them all. 

Professor Zimmer hesitates to say that the swan maid incident is 
conclusive proof of Teutonic importation, but he evidently treats the 
story as a production of the 8th or 9th century, tho’ his words leave 
one in doubt whether he holds it to be the Irish version of a Norse 
tale, which could only have come into existence after the Norse- 
men had heard of Cuchullain, or the reflex of some historical amour 
between a Viking’s daughter and an Irish brave transported back 
into the national saga, The extremely archaic character of the 
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tale, which he notes, does not stagger him, yet is it conceivable that 
this tone of pre-historic savagery can be that of the Norse period, 
How does Professor Rhys deal with the tale? It is certain that 
the scribe to whom we owe our present version thought of Derb- 
forgaill as a genuine Norway princess, ic., that he lived in the 
Norse period. But Professor Rhys points out that Lochlann has 
an older meaning than Norway, it denotes a mysterious country in 
the lochs or sea (p. 355). The swan-maid damsel thus hails from 
the nether world, she is daughter to the Fomori king, the lord of 
the powers of darkness, and the story easily resolves itself into a 
nature myth, The two methods of treatment are, it will be seen, 
diametrically opposed. But Professor Rhys’ theory merely postu- 
lates the substitution by the 9th century scribe of the familiar Nor- 
way for the mythic “ lochland,” about which, good Christian monk 
ax he was, he probably knew nothing, whilst Professor Zimmer's 
ec ntention that the mention of a Norse princess necessarily implies 
the reference of the whole tale to the Norse period raises insuper- 
able difficulties. 

If, however, every passage in which a distinct trace of the Norse 
period is found were wholly referred thereto, the genuine nature of 
the Irish sagas would be comparatively little affected. But Pro- 
fessor Zimmer is vastly more ambitious. He makes bold to prove 
that much of the sagas has been remodelled under the influence of 
Teutonic heroic tradition, and he attacks the most famous incident 
of Irish story, the climax of the great epic, the combat of Cuchullain 
and Ferdiad. The two had baen comrades under Scatha, the 
Amazon Island fostress of heroes ; blood friendship had been sworn 
between them, but Ferdiad, overcome by the insistence of 
Medbh, takes arms against his old comrade. At the outset they 
fight unwillingly, and at the close of the first day’s strife, either 
sends food and medicine to the other. But gradually the battle 
fury overcomes all other feelings, and after four days’ combat 
Cuchullain slays Ferdiad only to fall weeping, overcome by woe and 
remorse, on the friend’s dead body. Now it is told of Ferdiad that 
he was conganchnessach, translated by Professor Zimmer “horn 
skinned,” which reminds one that Siegfried had a horn skin ; more- 
over Ferdiad means “man of the mist,” i.e. Nibelung, and Siegfried 
beeame a Nibelung by marriage ; moreover, Hagen slew Siegfried 
in spite of his horn skin, as Cuchullain did Ferdiad ; moreover, only 
the Germans knew of “blood-brothership,” and the pathos of the 
s'ruggle between the two friends is “echt germanisch,” the Celts 
have nothing like it; moreover, Cuchullain has to fight against four 
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other blood-friends of his, and Siezfried, besides Hagen, had Hagen’s 
three brothers to contend against; moreover,.one of Hagen’s 
brothers is Giselher, the youngest, sometimes called the tumbe 
commonly der junge, daz kint, and one of Cuchullain’s adversaries is 
Ferbaeth which means the foolish, headstrong (young) man. There- 
fore all this portion of the Tain bé Cuailgne has been reshaped 
upon the lives of the Nibelung saga. Q. E. D, 

It is somewhat difficult to keep one’s countenance over this 
amazing instance of perverted ingenuity. Why, let us ask Professor 
Zimmer, should a ninth century Irishman, listening to the Siegfried 
story, not have boldly retold it in his own way, but have hidden 
little scraps of it all over his own national hero-tales; why should 
he have transferred the role of the villain of the piece, Hagen, to his 
great national hero Cuchullain and made the foreign hero the re- 
presentative of the beaten side; why should he have discarded the 
foreign names, and been at the trouble of elaborately Irishing them ; 
why should he invert the facts of the German story which opposed 
the four sons of king Aldrian to Siegfried, and make his Siegfried 
(Ferdiad) the ally of THagen’s brethren against his Hagen 
(Cuchullain)? Was it that he foresaw the exceeding cleverness of 
the nineteenth century German professor and was anxious to 
provide a field for its display? IfI venture to speak disrespect- 
fully of this theory it is partly because Professor Zimmer himself 
provides us with a reductio ad absurdum of it. The tale of Mac 
Datho’s swine mentions namely another Conganchness Mac Dedad 
“ Hornskin Mistson,” slain by the Ulster hero Celtchair, Professor 
Zimmer is at some pains to establish that the chronology of this 
Saga differs from that of the Tain bé Cuailgne, a fact already noted 
by the scribe of LU, and that this Irish rendering of Siegfried can- 
not be due tothe same hand which introduced the Teutonic hero 
into the Tain. There were thus two Irish bards,struck independantly 
by the very same feature in the foreign saga, and adopting the same 
eccentric means of foisting it into their national traditions. Pro- 
fessor Zimmer triumphantly cites the fact as clinching his argu- 
ment ! 

Starting from this basis Professor Zimmer instances other points 
of contact between Cuchullain and Hagen with the evident intent 
of proving dependance, in these instances, of Irish upon German 
heroic tradition. We are in fact face to face with our old friend 
the borrowing theory. Where there is kinship between the myths 
or sagas of two races the one must have borrowed from the other. 
I am so far from denying the possibility of borrowing that I have 
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referred to the likeness bet ween the Mabinogi of Branwen and the 
Nibelung cycle as most probably due to the direct influence of 
the latter upon the former. But I must point out to Professor 
Zimmer that if he makes war in the name of the borrowing theory 
upon the authenticity of Celtic tradition he had better look to his 
rear. Professor Bugge’s contention that Teutonic tradition (which 
has reached us almost exclusively in a Norse dress) is in the main 
a reminiscence of classic or Christian fable is far better supported 
than is Professor Zimmer’s theory, and the amusing part of the 
matter is that the Norwegian Professor looked upon the Celts as 
the medium through whom the Teutons got the subject matter 
which they worked up into the Eddaic mythology * Neither learned 
scholar seems willing to admit the independent development by 
allied races of common mythic conceptions. We, who hold this, the 
evolutionist view, and turn to Celtic tradition in support of our 
belief, may console ourselves under Professor Zimmer’s onslaught 
upon its authenticity when we recollect the memorable failure of 
Professor Bugge’s more formidable attack upon the authenticity of 
Teutonic tradition. 



























ALFRED Nott. 





$2 Folk-Lore Record, vol. v. 
53 Studien iiber die Enstehung der nordischen Gutter-und Heldensagen. Parts 
1,2. 1881-82. 









CORRESPONDENCE. 
LA SOCIETE DES AMIS DES LIVRES DE LYON. 







E must all hail with satisfaction the foundation at Lyons of a society 
whose object is the application of art to literature. 

Although the art of book printing, illustrating, and ornamenting is by 
no means on the decline in France, as may be seen by the exquisite 
volumes which proceed yearly from the presses of the great French pub- 
lishers, yet the influence of literary publishing societies, from whose objects 
gain is absolutely excluded, must always be efficacious in proportion to the 
taste and talent with which such publications are produced. 

The aim of the Société des Amis des Livres de Lyon is, to use their own 
words, the publication of books “qui par leur exécution typographique et 
par le choix des illustrations qui les enrichissent, contribuent au développe- 
ment de l’amour des livres et soient un encouragement pour les peintres et 

_les graveurs aussi bien qu’un motif d’emulation pour les imprimeurs 
francais.” 

Adopting the title and following closely on the lines of its celebrated 
prototype of Paris, the Société des Amis des Livres de Lyon was founded 
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September 10, 1887, under the auspices and presidence of M. Gustave 
Rubattel. 

The rules of French book clubs frequently differ from those to which 
we are accustomed in England ; it may not be out of place then to glance 
rapidly at one or two of those which regulate the society under con- 
sideration. 

1. Neither rank, nationality, nor sex, is a disqualification for member- 
ship, the sole requirement being “ une parfaite honorabilité.” 

2. The society is limited to 50 members. 

3. The president is elected for 2 years only. 

4, At a general meeting of the society, in February each year, all the 
volumes which have not found owners are burned, and the plates, sketches, 
proofs, rejected designs, d&c., destroyed. 

5. The original designs which have been engraved, are disposed of by 
auction among the members of the society. 

6. Lastly, the number of copies to be printed of each volume, is de- 
termined at the annual general meeting, but the issue cannot exceed 55 
to 60 copies, t.¢., one for each of the members (supposing the society to be 
complete) and a few for the “dépét legal” and gifts. 

From the above it will be seen that the society seeks to produce excep- 
tionally beautiful books in very limited issues. As the copies cannot be 
purchased, or, to borrow 4 neat French expression, “ne sont pas dans le 
commerce,” their value must necessarily be enhanced by their scarcity, the 
possession of that which is rare and difficult to obtain being always dear to 
the soul of the bibliophile. 

The first volume produced by the society : Zrilby ou le Lutin d’Argail 
nouvelle écossoise par Charles Nodier, is before me ; its issue is 45 copies 
only, and the quality of its paper, clearness of its type, and beauty of its 
illustrations, fully bear out the society’s aspirations. 

The illustrations, designed and engraved by M. Paul Avril, consist of a 
frontispiece, nine full page illustrations, one head-piece, and one tail-piece, 
the latter being the portrait of the author ; each engraving is struck off in 
two states—the etching pure, and the finished engraving, a custom much 
reverenced by French book-lovers, although thought little of by us. 

Of the book itself little need be said. It is a fairy tale, the scene of 
which is in Scotland, “ Argail” being the French equivalent for Argyll. 
In spite of this 7'rilby is, I believe, little known in England, although its 
reputation is firmly established in France, where it is looked upon as the 
“chef d’cuvre” of its author. Nor am I aware that 7ri/by has been 
translated. It is not so much in the strength of the tale or the truth of 
the “couleur locale” that the charm of Zrilby lies, but rather in the purity 
of its style and the simplicity of its imagery—these once ruffled by the 
translator’s hand little would be left—certainly not enough to satisfy the 
more solid British requirements. A first acquaintance with 7’rilby should 
be made in the original, and if possible, through the medium of the beauti- 
ful edition of the Société des Amis des Livres de Lyon. 

H. 8. AsHBEE, 
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DILUCIDATING. 


I have noted the use of this word in Coke’s Complete Copyholder, 1673, 
p- 71, “ and therefore, not to insist any longer in dilucidating this point.” 
J. V. JENNINGS. 
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